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PREFACE. 






The: following account of hillmen of the N.-E. Frontier of India is the result of 
about four years’ study of the peoples concerned It does not pretend to be scien¬ 
tific or exhaustive, but it describes what was either seen, or learnt on reliable autho¬ 
rity. It is based on observation and evidence of the Galongs, and the more westerly 
of the Miuyong settlements. Observations made amongst the Upper Abors, com¬ 
munities in the Kamla. valley and in the Western Dafla Hills, and notes made 
about the Mishmis have been drawn on for purposes of comparison. 

Only the most reliable evidence available in the various communities visited has 
been considered, and the favourable circumstances under which the notes were 
collected made systematic corroboration possible. Steps were taken to preclude 
collusion amongst the witnesses. Whenever possible three evidences were taken in 
order to test the truth of the statements on which this account is based. The frag¬ 
ments of mythology in particular are the result of careful investigation and are, in 
English, what was told, originally, in Galong, Abor and Dafla. The one tale which 
has not been tested in any way is the Dafla story of the coming of fire. 

I wish to record the very great debt of gratitude I owe to Captain R. S, Kennedy, 
I.M.S., who devoted his perfect command of Tibetan (a language of which 1 know 
nothing) and a considerable amount of time in interpreting the statements of Tibetan 
witnesses whose evidence has greatly enlarged the interest of such notes on trade 
that I had collected among the different hill communities. The passage dealing with 
the Abor from the Tibetan standpoint and the interesting comparison between certain 
features of the Abor and Tibetan languages are entirely due to Captain Kennedy’s 
assistance, for without his help they could never have been written. Much of the 
evidence elicited from the Tibetans who were examined had to be rejected, being 
either too vague or showing signs of untrustworthiness, either unintentional or 
deliberate. The evidence that is here recorded bore the impress of truth and, except 
where noted as not at first hand, may be taken as probable. 

I am gratefully indebted to Mr. S. W. Kemp of the Indian Museum not only for 
his beautiful photographs and for the rubbings of metal work that illustrate the 
memoir but for the sympathetic help that he and Mr. Coggin Brown of the Geological 
Survey of India extended to me during the writing of these pages, and for the 
infinity of trouble they have so generously taken to help me with the proofs. 

The authoritative anthropometrical monograph by Mr. Coggin Brown and 
Mr. Kemp that is incorporated with this account of the hillmen, gives great scientific, 
value to the Memoir. 

I wish to express my grateful thanks to Captain Bethell, loth Gurkha Rifles, 
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for his invaluable help in obtaining the required corroboration for various statements 
I had collected but had not been able to support by confirmatory evidence. More¬ 
over by far the most interesting notes on the Mishmis have been supplied by him. 
I have every reason to appreciate all the help Captain Bethell has so ungrudgingly 
given me. 

I wish also to express my thanks to Mr. H. R. Meade of the 8th Gurkha Rifles, 
who placed his wide knowledge of the Abor language at my disposal and 
patiently interpreted many long and involved stories of folk-lore, at Rotimg and 
Kebang. I am also deeply indebted to Subadar Jangbir lykma of the Lakhimpur 
Battalion, Assam Military Police, for a great deal of valuable help during the past 
two years. 


George D-vS-Dunbar . 
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Abors and Galongs : Note^i on certain Kill Tribes o f the indo- Tibetan Border. 

By Georgu D-S-Dunbar. 

[With Plates I—XVI, XVIII—XXIII.] 

Chapter I .—History and External Relations. 

Archaeological discoveries in Crete and in Egypt, in Assyria and in Tanhuang, 
have brought before us not only the dry bones of official records, but the everyday 
life of civilizations that flourished thousands of years ago. Aurignacian art has 
bequeathed to us vivid indications of the conditions under which our remote ancestors 
struggled for existence amidst the formidable wild beasts of cave and forest and steppe. 
But the Abor, and his neighbours, set up no records. He and his forebears have rejec¬ 
ted stone. Wood, although his country is almost invisible for the trees, he will have 
none of. Metal work dug up in cultivation, the remains, possibly, of some pre-Abor 
race, together with any fragment of broken metal, is liable to be incontinently melted 
down to suit the needs of the hour much as our own ancestors, to serve a Protean 
fashion in plate, converted their earlier silver into the three-pronged forks of Queen 
Anne. His ideas of art are limited to elementary patterns on the loom and to the rough 
conventional designs of the smith in his clay and wax castings. These are chiefly for 
discs for the women’s girdles and for rough ornaments and charms, and are gener¬ 
ally in imitation of designs met with on imports from Tibet. The brass bracelets 
made by the village smiths furnish the best examples of indigenous art. The tattoo 
marks with which he and his womenkind adorn their faces and the calves of their legs 
are of the simplest description. So far as observation can determine there exists in 
the country nothing, either ancient or modern, comparable to the art of pre-historic 
man in Central Europe, or to his ancient equivalent and sur\dval, the Bushman of 
South Africa, for the interesting bowls known as dankis and the more or le.ss, 
elaborate bells found throughout these hills are not of local manufacture, 
t The vprd ‘ ‘ Abor ’ ’ is Assamese for an unfriendly man ‘ and should not be confined 
I to the clans living between the Dibang and the Subansiri. It is not a word used in 
Origin of Name. hills, although during the Dafla expedition * some of 

the inhabitants of the Upper Ponia valley described them¬ 
selves as Tagen Abors, having learnt the expression on some visit to the plains. A 
hillman calls himself a man of whatever village he belongs to, or if his village is a 
small one may call himself a Basar, Kebang or Simong man after the dominant 
community under who,se shadow his hamlet is permitted to exist. For although 
community of interests and blood relationship undoubtedly connect the integral 
portions of the various hill clans, it is the village and not the clan that thinks and 
holds and acts together. 


^ See Butler “ Sketch of Assam,” p. no. 


^ In 1910. 
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The Minyong general classification of the human race^ if not so ingenuous as the ' 
Chinese, is extremely simple. The Ahors call themselves “ Abuit ” and all j 
foreigners "Madgu” (this includes the Tibetans). The tribes to the west of the | 
Abors are called Galong. These main groups are, of course, subdivided in their turn. ? 

The Dallas (including the Subansiri tribes, commonly known as Hill Miris), the | 
Apatanangs, Galongs, Abors and Mishmis, that is to say the tribes inhabiting the moun- f 
tainous zone between the Borheli and the Dohit, possess sufficient similar features to 
infer a common origin. General appearance and methods of life, folklore, so far | 
as has been gathered, customs and belief, together with an rmdoubted affinity in the | 
common basis of languages, alike tend to this conclusion. 

The country of the Abors and Galongs is bounded by the Subansiri on the west, 

and by the Sisseri and the Dibang on the east, and lies 

Boundaries. highlands betw^een the Himalayas proper and the 

plains of Assam. Their neighbours to the south are the plains Miris, on the west 
are the Daflas of the Subansiri valley, and to the north lie the tribes known to the 
Abors and Tibetans alike through the distorted but romantic media of travellers’ 
tales. It appears to be simple.st to call the people of the Dihang valley Abor, the 

people between that watershed (or, at one point, the Siyom river) and the Subansiri 

Galong, and the tribes living between the Subansiri and the Borheli, Dafla. Their 
northern neighbours are the Boris and Membas. TheMinyongs (who are Abor), the 
Boris and the Karkas (who are Galong) meet in the Siyom valley. 

It is greatly regretted that circumstances did not permit of exploration con¬ 
templated in 1911-12 through the Karka country being 
Friendly messages from the Gams (village 
headmen) informed of the intention and the possession of two guides who had prove-:^ 
their competence on a friendly mission through the Memong country gave every pros¬ 
pect of success. The line of exploration would have led through Basar, the metropolis 
of the Dobangs. From Basar, so it is said, a succession of fertile and populous valleys 
leads up for about 12 marches through Karka villages. Beyond this are the Buris 
(or Boris), who bring Tibetan merchandise, salt, cloth, and sometimes a highly-prized 
sword, down to the most northerly communities of Abors and Galongs. As far as 
can be gathered from such data as the maps afford, the route indicated above would 
lead to Tsari. Concerning this place the following statement was made to me by 
Tugden, a Dha-san, and an ex-monk of Sera monastery, who made the Tsari pilgrimage 

seven years ago. 

According to the ex-monk, the Pilgrim’s way from Dha-sa to Tsari leads along a 
very fair road for the 17 stages to Chesam, which lies below the high snow-capped 
peak of Tsari. For the most part such Interest as this road may possess is purely 
geographical but, wdth the orthodox and pious Tibetan, the shrines pas.sed on the way 
should not be neglected. On the nth day of the journey from Dha-sa the Chungu-ge 
iTionastery is reached. I^eaving the main Tsari road a long day’s march brings % 
devout traveller to a sacred lake embosomed on the top of a mountain. Various 
.ceremonies have to be observed before the many-coloured veil {kapchu) shrouding the 
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Unknown Neighbours. 


face of the tarn is lifted, and the worshipper permitted to gaze upon the water that he 
is forbidden to enter. My informant, whilst admitting that he had not visited Tsari 
as a twelfth-year pilgrim, laudably endeavoured to uphold his monastic reputation 
by claiming to have seen the lake unveiled. This sacred peak has an Abor counterpart 
in Regani, the height dominating the Dihang above Pasighat. The Abors do not 
make pilgrimages so this peak is not visited. 

On the next stage after Chungu-ge there is a temple built over a sacred rock that is 
covered with images. The two following days lead the pilgrim first to a holy spring, 
and then to a shrine where the imprint of a mule’s hoof is shown on the rock. Chesam 
is reached on the following day. The Tsan-po is crossed on the 13th day of the journey 
in boats made of hides ; the ferry is an easy one. It is said that two days down stream 
from the crossing is the birth-place of the present Dalai-Dama. 

From Tsari a magnificent view is said to be obtained down a vallej^ running 

south. This valley is inhabited by the most northern 
sept of the Loba tribe called Loteu, who are an entirely 
different race to-the Tibetans. They are dCvScribed as wearing their hair either in a 
knot on the top of the head, or cut Abor-fashion. They carry bows and their iron- 
tipped arrows are poisoned, according to my informant, wdth aconite (isendug). They 
carry their arrows in the usual bamboo cases. Some have guns, a few of which are 
of Tibetan manufacture. The Loteus, being in direct contact with Tibet, occasionally 
wear Tibetan clothes and hats, but the majority are said to wear short w'hite coats 
generally of w’^ool. They do not appear to wear cane helmets, but in rainy weather 
use the big leaf hats common throughout the hills and plains in north-eastern Assam. 
My informant persisted in his statement that the Doha houses seen in the valley were 
mere huts of the roughest description, and that agriculture was unknown to them. 
The only light that he was able to throw on what he must have considered a some¬ 
what precarious existence, was that the Loteus collect quantities of earth-worms and 
cook them without water in bamboo chungas, which are commonly used of course 
as cooking utensils by the Abors further south. 

It is suggested as quite possible that the Doteus, with the general distrust and' 
dislike exhibited towards a more northern and practically unknown people, live some 
way down the valley, and run up temporary shelters when they come to Tsari, which 
they appear to regard simply as the mo.st profitable of hen-roosts, and the Tibetan 
pilgrims as the easiest of victims. The Memongs, in their turn, expressed a marked 
distrust of the Bori traders. 

The Loteus w^ear strings of beads, some of them being obtained by trading with 
the Tibetans, but a number of necklaces of imitation turquoise appear to be given by 
the Tsari pilgrims to keep the Loteus from interfering with them. These necklaces 
were frequently noticed by Lieut .-Colonel Lindsay,2ndGurkha Rifles, on his visit to 
Damroh, but they are almost unknown in the Minyong country below Kebang. They 
consist of square beads of blue porcelain frequently carved into what appears to be the 
w heel o f jLfg, in its simplest form, a form that occurs amongst the symbols with which 
the dankis are ornamented. The I^obas are said to speak a language of their 
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own {i.e. it is not Tibetan), and are also acquainted with the dialect of their 
eastern neighbours, the Pobas. Those who have dealings with the Tibetans speak 
a little of that language. The Toteus, from this evidence, are actively engaged in 


diverting Tibetan goods into the bo coimtry to the south. Tibetans, according to 
Tugden, bring dowm salt, iron, thick whitish or red woollen cloths, mu 



in.struments, swords and necklaces (the Abor “ moni"), receiving in exchange skins 
and deer’s horns. This last commodity is for the preparation of Chinese medicine. 
Tugden stated that the salt came, in the ordinary course of trade, from bha-sa, which 
does not tend to confirm the Dobang belief that in the bama country, so it is said, where 
there are rocks of salt, a human being is sacrificed before the salt is excavated. This 
account of the articles of commerce tallies with what was learnt in the Memong country 
of the Boris who come as far down as Kombong, and agrees with quite independent 
evidence obtained regarding the Bori traders who work yearly, down the left bank of 
the Subansiri into the Rimi valley and penetrate as far south as Gamlin, a large Karka 
village, said to be three easy marches from Basar. The Boris do not appear to be a 
large or widely extended tribe and are possibly to some extent controlled by their 
Minyong and Galong neighbours, but Boris, Bokas and similar tribes to the west must 
be the I^o traders met with at the trade marts scattered along the frontier of Tibet. 

The plains Miris, on the authority of the Abors of Riu and Kebang, believe that 
there are three tribes of “ Abors living to the north of the Minyongs. These are 
the Bakut, who cut their hair in almost European fashion, the Membas who wear long 
woollen coats and are supposed to be akin to the Tibetans, and theJBasin of fabulous 


strength. 


A debt of gratitude is owed to Mr. Coggin Brown of the Geological Survey 
of India for the following facts discovered by the Dihang Valley Exploration party 
under Mr. Bentinck, I.C.vS., that went up to Singging at the beginning of 
igi2, and for some interesting legends current about the unknown tribes to 
the north. Beyond the Minyongs were theKarko Abors, and to the north of this clan 
the Bomo-Janbo, whodiffered in appearance from the Minyongs, but seemed to be not 
unlike the Boris. Their northern neighbours were the Membas. The most northern 
communities visited told of the Mimats,* a race of cave-dwelling cannibals who were 
called Loma-mani Trunshar® (neckless savages).' They tvere reported to exchange 
cooking-pots, perhaps the dankis so highly prized further south, for the bodies of dead 
Abors. No information could be obtained from Tugden as to the importation of 
dankis into the Bo country. 


1 It was discovered by the Dihaug Survey parties in 1913 that beyond the Bomo-Janbo (or Angong) Abors to the 
north of the Karko people Jive the Membas, who are comparatively recent colonists from across the main range. They 
have not entirely dispossessed the most northern Abors the Tangam —who are still to be found in the poor bleak villages 
scattered below the gorge. The Bakut may possibly be the Boka, a tribe on the Upper Siyom with whom touch has not 
been established. No tribe answering to the description of the Basin was discovered. 

4 This is the Abor name for the Tibetans. Their habits were apparently brought forward to give verisimilitude 
tp a bald and unconvincing narrative. 

5 The most northern Abors, on the upper borders of the Memba colonies, are so goitrous as to make this solution 
of the mysterious people a possible one. A perfect description of the appearance of the “ neckless savages is to be 
found in Shakespere’s Tempest. 
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Mimats were said to come as far down the river as Panggo but without crossing 
over to the left bank. In connexion with the tales about the Mimats already alluded 
jto, the Tibetan version given by Tugden is of interest. The Toteus are reported to 
'l^ury their dead^ (like the Abors) or throw them into the ri ver (following the custom of 
the Tibetan peasantry). The Tobas further south are supposed to eat their dead (one 
saccount was more explicit and said their parents), a rite or custom known to exist 
jin other places, and found nearest home by S. Jerome, in about a.d. 360, amongst 

British tribe of Attecots. My informant heard this when he was at Tsari, from 
; Tibetans, who said that they had seen a cannibal feast in progress, on the occasion of 
■their Twelfth Year pilgrimage. They called the cannibals Mishu Ting Ba. With the 
Boreads and Unipeds, the Basin and Mimats, mankind, from the days of Pytheas, has 
■peopled the unknown Beyond. 

Rindze, a Kamba of Nyarong, which is a little to the north of Chiamdo, was the 
most satisfactory witness examined ; many of his statements have met with corro¬ 
boration from other sources, or are borne out by previously recorded information. 
His evidence bore the stamiJ of truth and he did not appear to fabricate a story to cover 
forgetfulness or ignorance but frankly owned up when he had forgotten or did not 
actually know. The following account given by Rindze of Tsari, which he visited 
from Gy ala Sindang, would not only definitely fix the Tibet o-I/O frontier, but would 
show that Tibetans do not penetrate south into the Abor country from Tsari, but leave 
such adventures to travellers in the Tsan-po valley away to the east.* 

On the 9th stage from Gyala Sindang the route ascends from Droma Lhakang 
monastery (and the dzong near it) up a shoulder of Tsari to the Trema pass. On this 
there is no snow, but the peak itself is covered with snow and wrapped in cloud. The 
top of the Trema-la is the boundary between Tibet and the T,oba country. To carry 
out the Tsari pilgrimage, the devout traveller must go round the mountain,a four days’ 
progress, involving a two days’ journey through Roba country. The sacred way runs 
high up on the mountain side and does not dip into the valley below. Rindze stated 
- that he went with about 200 other pilgrims and that they w>’ere attacked on the south 
side of Tsari by a band of Jyoba robbers, armed with bows and arrows and long swords. 
They had no guns and did not apparently use spears, but they discharged volleys of 
stones on to the pilgrims, who lost 7 killed during the encounter, others dying after¬ 
wards of their womids and injuries. These volleys of stones sound remarkably like 
that prominent feature of Abor tactics, the stone-shoot. The T.,obas were described 
as wearing sleeveless skin coats that came down to their knees; they wore their hair 
long, over their shoulders, but cut a straight fringe across their foreheads. Their 
wonren were not, of course, with them. According to Rindze, trading at Tsari is 
conducted on the simple plan pursued by the old Rhine Barons in their commercial 
transactions with the merchants of Central Europe. The Tibetans are terrified of the 

1 See Buddhism ot Tibet by L. A. Waddell ed 1895, p. 518. 

It lias been found that the Tibetans habitually bring their yaks over the passes to feed on the high ground on the 
southern slopes. These side valleys running up to the passes are not inhabited and the roads (such as they are) have 
to be cut, and the bridges and galleries repaired, every year before the routes are used. ' 1 ‘he busy season is July and 
August. Membas occasionally come down as far as Panggo on the right bank. They are more chary of adventuring 
down the left bank, but have been known to vivsit Simong. 
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Lobas, and so go on pilgrimage in large parties, a measure that does not appear to save 
them from molestation, for they yield up their possessions to the Lobas as soon as 
they appear. If the *' gelt ’' is not up to Loba expectation the pious, but unfortunate, 
Tibetans are promptly attacked by the bandits. The Tibetan benevolences largely 
consist of (imitation) turquoise necklaces,' and strings of the blue porcelain beads 
commonly worn by the Abors, Galongs and the people of the Subansiri Valley, 
thread of different colours, salt, snuff, and a little silver, a metal that the I.obas do 
not appear to know or value. Rindze admitted that he lost all the ornaments he had 
with him at Tsari. He described the valley to the south of Tsari as similar in 
appearance to the Abor country ; no rivers or villages were visible. 

In reviewing the evidence bearing on Tsari it must be borne in mind that, whilst 
the more acute observer Rindze performed the full Tsari piligrimage, Tugden came 
from Lha-sa more as a sightseer; he did not carry out the prescribed journey round the 
mountain and consequently did not see the enterprising Loteu upon his native heath. 

As the inhabitants of the highlands to the north of Assam appear, until the mis¬ 
apprehension has been removed from their minds, to consider it their right to demand 
payment for the privilege of entering their country, the action of the Loteus to the 
south of Tsari may be regarded as a somewhat rigorous application of the local Alierni 
Act. It has been gathered from the evidence elicited that the IvOteu, when outside his 
owTj principality, brings his methods down to commercial Dutch early nineteenth 
century, and takes skins and horns to barter with the Tibetans. 

Rindze furnished interesting accounts of the trade marts at Alando to the east, 

Gyala Sindang in Kong-me, and Ming-Tsenga to the west. 
Trade Marts. all of which he appears to have visited. Gyala Sindang of 

the Kambas (and Gyala Sumdo of Tibet) is on the pilgrim’s road from Kongbu 
Gyamda to Tsari. Various other evidences placed Gyala Sindang on the right 
bank of the Kongbu Gyamda Chhu and just above its junction with the Poba 
Chhu; this is inaccurate, or a confusion with Trulung (Poh-tsi-lung). None of my 
informants had been below Sindang, but Rindze stated that the Kongbus have a story 
that the Poba joins the Tsanpo which, below the junction, flows into a rock and 
runs through to the other side and that this is a place of pilgrimage. Rinchen 
Kandra stated that he learnt at Gyala Sindang that the Poba river flowed down 
into the Lo Kapta coimtry. Kapta means, apparently, people with tattoo marks 
on their mouths. This would describe an almost universal custom of the Abors 
of the lower Dihang valley. I/O is the generic term given by Kinthup to the Abors 
as a race. He called the Abors hving in the Dihang valley, Lo-karpo, l,o-tawa and 
Lo-nakpo.‘ Clear statements were elicited regarding a flourishing trade atGjmla Shi- 

I Like the grey pebble necklaces of the Nagas the modern imitation turquoises are far removed from what they 
seem. The beads are made in Birmingham, or Germany, and find their way to Tsari through Calcutta, Darjeeling and 
f,ha-sa. The more antique necklaces are made of chips of good blue porcelain, and are not associated with western 
commercial enterprise. 

It was learnt in the summer of 1913 in Pemakoichen that the Membas call the Abors of the lower valley Lo-kapta 
(tattoed Abors) and Lo-nakpo (black Abors). The Abors high up the valley are fair and do not tattoo. These terms 
are applied .specificaUy to tire Situong people. The fair Tangara Abors, scattered thro’ the Memba colonies and at 
Kuging are called I<o-karpo. 
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dang with the Pobas. Tibetans bring down tea and vessels, etc. of brass or bronze, 
but not of white metal. The Pobas bring much merchandise frorn the south, such as 
musk, shao horns, a very occasional gun, and a few one-handed swords with lizard 
(monitor ?) skin handles for which the Pobas are famous. These Pobas wear their hair 
like the Pobas but even longer—to the waist instead of the shoulders. They speak a 
dialect of Kamba, but Rindze, although a Kamba himself, had difficulty in under¬ 
standing them. Rindze knew of no minerals ; mules were very plentiful, and there 
appears to be a certain amount of trade with districts to the West. 

Alando is taken to be A.K.’s Alado Giachug, Giachug being the Tibetan for a stage 
on a journey. Here salt (imported from the north) is bartered for white and red 
rice, peaches, walnuts, chillies (? Tib. Sibi), swords, musk, .stag’s liorns, bears’ livers 
and skins that the Pobas give in exchange. The Pobas are in all probability Kainbas, 
and under the Central Tibetan Government. They are said to trade with their neigh¬ 
bours the Lobas. The evidence given describes the Pobas as a very savage race. It 
seems quite possible that the idea of a ferocious buffer tribe, or zone of tribes, is 
deliberately encouraged by the trade intermediaries, both Tibetan and Abor, to prevent 
direct intercourse between Tibet and the communities centred at Simong and in the 
populous Siyom and Rimi-Siu valleys : a belief that the . existence of bands of Lo- 
teu robbers to the South of Tsari would undoubtedly foster. Rindze describes the 
Pobas as wearing either Tibetan clothes or sometimes skins. Takin skin coats were 
found and much admired for their qiialitj' and cut by the Mishmi Exploration party 
up the Ithun River. Deer-skin surcoats are worn, quite commonly, by the hill tribes 
on raids and forays. The Pobas use rupees obtained from Chinese traders and 
others. It is thought that the main trade artery runs through the Pobas into 
the Mishmi country and thence westwards through the communities too far south 
to be in touch with the trading clans of the north. Mr. Dundas, C.I.E., informs 
me that dankis come down into the Mishmi country from Tibet. They possibly 
come, therefore, eastward, and south through the Po country along this trade route, a 
trade route that can be traced as far west as the Subansiri, The Pobas are 
said to possess a certain number of guns and are reported to manufacture 
long swords of good workmanship from iron obtained in their own country. 
A good sword is worth the equivalent to 50 rupees. This statement regarding the 
working of iron, although possibly correct, requires more direct proof. The manu¬ 
facture of swords of special excellence in the north most probably refers to Tibet. 
This is to some extent substantiated by the hi-story given to a sword obtained 
through the Dobangs from the Karkas who, in their turn, had obtained it from 
the Boris. Excellent swords are said to be made from iron and steel imported from 
Assam by the Memongs. Personal observation in those portions of the Dafla and 
Abor countries that it has been possible to visit afforded no evidence of the work¬ 
ing of iron ore in those areas, although, as in the Siemen valley, iron was found to 
exist. Nor have any iron workings been noticed up the Dibang valley. 

In those Kamba statements on which reliance may reasonably be placed, it is 
noted that gold is washed below Tsetang on the Echhu, a small tributary of the 
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Tsanpo in the Chtimde Gyang district; copper is said to be worked at Wanko and 
Mare, five and four days respectively west of Chiamdo. Jrqn is worked at Lamda, 
which is in a pine forest and two days to the w'est of Chiamdo. Chiamdo is said to be a 
thirty-four days’ journey from IJia-sa over a good mule road. The Kambasmaintained 
that the metal (or metals) of which dankis are made is found in the I,o country but I 
have not obtained any proof or even other evidence on this point. Kmthup men¬ 
tions tw^o gold mines at Ivha-gya-ri, 27 miles east from Chetang (Tsetang) and lead 
mines at Kitii-dhung, 90 miles further on. 

Rindze stated that, about 9 years ago, he went to a place called Ming-tsenga, 
about four days’ south of Tsetang, and apparently close to the Bhotan frontier. 
There is a dzong and a monastery (with about 100 monks) at Ming-tsenga, which lies 
in a district where monasteries are not uncommon and are found still fnrther south. 
Rindze himseh did not go south of Ming-tsenga, It is the scene of a large, annual 
fair during the 5th Tibetan month, when Tibetans, Kambas, Bhotias,' Bobas 
and Pobas meet'to trade. Rindze went for the fair and found living there very 
expensive. Ming-tsenga is two days’ journey from Towang, which the Loteus are 
not allow^ed to enter. These Loteus would appear to resemble the Memongs, for the 
description of their women whom they brought with them, with their long hair parted 
and lied in a chignon at the back, good-looking, wearing their clothes Bhotanese 
fashion and adorned with, quantities of necklaces of blue or green porcelain beads, 
would apply equally to the people of the Sipu valley, south of the Siyom. TheBo- 
teus at Tsari and Ming-tsenga are practically similar in appearance, and speak what 
is judged to be the same language. The Abors barter rice and two other cereals, for 
w'hich the Tibetan is tre and tsi~tsi (millet ? and Job’s tears ?), for salt and imitation 
turquoise necklaces, which, Rindze affirms, are now made in India, and come through 
Gyantse from Calcutta. Rindze states that the I^oteus bring to Ming-tsenga numbers 
of dankis (whieh he de.scribed with accuracy, but considered to be of poor workman¬ 
ship) and sell them to the Bhotias. He called these bowls ‘ tro,' and said they are 
made of a whitish brittle metal, called Trogka, that is found in the Bo country, where 
. he maintained they are manufactured. They are made of various sizes, are not looked 
upon as valuable, and are exchanged for salt. Cymbals and other musical instru¬ 
ments are brought down by the Tibetans. Rindze alleged that the Bhotias try to in¬ 
duce people to come over into Bhotan with them, where they are made into slaves. 

The course of trade between the different clans can be more conveniently ex¬ 
amined when the life of the people is dealt with. But trade routes between the Yamne 
and the Subansiri may be .summarized as follows: North of about latitude 28 , 15 
trade flows into the country from the north ; below this area is a zone into which 
trade percolates from both north and south; below this again articles of commerce 
are either bought directly from the kayah’s shops scattered along the Assam frontiei 
or are brought in on the strong tide of trade that, coming south from Tibet through 
the Mishmi country, sweeps along the lower iVbor hills to the Subansiri. 


J Possibly includes Membas from their detached colonievS lying immediately south of the mam range. 
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DireCTTevidence as to the origin of the Abors and the tribes related to them, is 
not forthcoming. I'amily tradition, as ha.nded down from father to son, has been 
, „ . found only in most exceptional cases to go back more 

Iraditlonal Origin. ^ , • n 

than about 200 years. The (medicine men) practically 
confine their lore to religious rites and to the preservation of tribal mythology. In 
two of the myths that have been collected a flickering and uncertain light is thrown 
on an environment ver)' different to present Abor conditions. The first of these tells 
how the gods, when the earth was parched and dry, with never a .spring or a river to 
refresh it, gave water to a thirsty world. Such a legend could hardly have originated 
in a land echoing with streams in countless valleys, and where a dearth of water, 
save on the highest peaks and ridges, is quite unknown. The second legend told by 
a people who, within the narrow bounds of our historical knowledge, have lived in the 
heart of lofty moimtains and deep-cut valleys, describes how gods and men fought 
for the possession of the pleasant fruitful plains, how man by a trick deceived the 
immortals and remained lord of the rich level country, whilst the baffled deities retired 
to the uplands. 

The following tradition learnt in Rotung from one whom the Abors themselves 
regard as an authority on folklore and ancient history, throws a little light on the 
origin of the tribes. 

Abors, Galongs and Mishmis all came from the stone of creation in Janbo country 
on the Siring, and settled down together between the Sigon and the Siyom. But, as 
my informant expressed it, ''suddenly the Minyongs drew their daos and frightened 
“ the Mili to the Mishmi country and the Mikon to the Galong country.” In those 
days Mi.shmis, called Midi by the Abors of to-day, were called Mih, and the Galongs 
Mikon. The Padam are said to have been called originally Ivei in their own dialect 
and Terju by the Mkiyongs. 

I have gathered, but I am not altogether satisfied, that the Galongs intermarry with 

their maternal, and not with their paternal relations. As 

Septs. ^ , 

regards Abor septs and their affinity I have corroborative 

evidence that the Minyongs are divided into two groups Kuri and Kumuing, descen¬ 
dants of two brothers, so named. These are again subdivided into septs. Tu.sik 
Gant of Riga told me that the Kuri septs in Riga are Tapak, Jamo, Morang, Tali, 
Tamat, Gao and the less considerable Tasing ; whilst the Kumuing are represented 
by the Muije (Tusik’s own sept), Tomtung, Jerang, Tatak, Talom, Tagbo, and the 
less considerable Muibang, Jeli and Jeku. Madu told me that in his village (Riu) the 
Kuri septs are Buite, Buiine, Buidor, Taki, Tangu, Tapak, Jamo, Siram, Gao and 
Bring; the Kumuing septs are Talode, Kirtong, Kiriba, Kanyi, Kakong, Tanyi, 
Talom, Muktum, Mugri and Mukshum. The septs of the Kuri and Kumuing subdivi¬ 
sions of Minyongs intermarry, but the septs themselves are exogamous. That is to say 
a Talom man and a Talom girl are forbidden to marry. This is the recognized marriage 
law throughout these hills, and governs the Galong custom as I have noted. 
The Dobang .septs are listed on p. 85. One of my informants, who is an excep¬ 
tionally evil character, but is credited with a profound knowledge of folklore, told 
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me that there is a sept descended from the Frog Spirit Tatig Uyu and that although 
they are exogamous the edible frog eaten by other Abors is taboo to them. He said 
that they are distinguished by the prefix ‘'tig ” to their names, both men and 
women. ^ Other statements made by this informant, Joter of Rotung, have 
proved to be correct and, if this statement were reliable, it would be of exceptional 
interest as it attributes a definite totemic origin (hitherto undiscovered) to a group 
distributed among Minyongs, Panggis and Pasis. The tradition given me relates that 
long ago a frog ^ married a woman and from this union the ‘ ‘ Tig ’ ’ people are descended. 
I was given several pedigrees in support of this. One of these gave Tigshor the 
father of Tigior, the father of Tigjir. Tigior being known to me as a Riu man, I asked 
Madu Gam of Riu about him. The pedigree is to some extent corroborated, but 
the evidence above given to support totemism in the Abor country is sadly dis¬ 
counted by the Gam's statement that Tigior is a Pasi of the Payang sept, and that 
Madu knows no restrictions as to his marriage nor, still more regrettable, does he know 
anything about the frog people. I regard Madu as exceptionally trustworthy. The 
statement supporting totemic origin is nevertheless sufficiently interesting to be given 
—for what it is worth. Corroboration has, however, been obtained for the sacrificial 
rites offered to the frog spirit by Abors in general. A fowl is decapitated about the 
time of the ripening of the jack fruit, and the head is tied to a stick put in tire ground, 
as a rule near running water. 

Since anthropometrical research, resting secure in far more capable hands than 
mine was beyond the scope of this paper, language became the one source that 
remained from which deductions could be drawn. The interesting Milang people. 
Language Speak a dialect of their own,^ but amongst the clans that 

are in touch with Assam, there are two distinct groups 
of dialects. To the east, in the Dihang valley, is the Pasi, Padam, Panggi and Min- 
yong group, and to the west that of the Dobang, Memongand allied septs that are 
all included in the term Galong. Although the language changes to some extent in 
each successive zone of the valley, the dialects spoken by Kebang and Tuting are 
surprisingly similar. “ H.” for “ s,” or “ r ” for “ h ” in fact pronunciation generally, 
and the common use of idioms rarely heard nearer the plains make it difficult, but 
not impossible, for a traveller acquainted with the language as spoken in Kebang to 
converse with the more northern villagers. There is a closer resemblance between the 
Dafla and Galong languages than there is between Galong and Abor. None of these 
are written languages. Out of the considerable number of Abor and Tibetan words 
that were compared the following, only, were similar. The resemblance, such as it is, 
is interesting, but is far too weak to form an argument in favour of a common origin. 

1 This latter statement is remarkable for, although the Minyong custom is to i^rcserve the same prefix from father 
to son [e.g. Madu son of Malut and Dutem son of Dugong], Minyong women are given names beginning with Ya. 
It may be noted that all Abors have two names, one their birth name the other that by which they are generally called, 
such as Dakot—Takot, Taring—Dering (father’s name Derang). The same rule applies to women. 

* Tatig in Minyong Abor. 

• 8 The following shortlist of words of the Milang language, given by a Dambuk (Padam) Abor whose relations live 
in Milang, is offered in the spirit that provided the late Professor Owen with single bones from which he reconstructed 
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English. 

Abor. 

G ALONG. 

Tibetan. 

father 

abu 

abwa 

ab-pa 

mother 

ane 

ana 

a-ma 

man 

milong 

nir-bong 

ni 

young man 

ya-ine 


shu-pa 

dog (generic) 

e-ki 

e-ki 

ki 

dog (m.) 

e-ki ki-bo 

e-ki 

m 

bitch 

e-ki ki ne 

gari-pwe ki-po 

ki-rao 

bear 

si-tum 


tom 

tree 

e-shing 

o-si-goh 

shing-dong 

‘ e ’ is an Abor affix frequently used to denote the Nominative case. 


In Abor, ne-shin 

means weeds, whilst 

e-shing means a tree ; 

shing is used in 

speaking of particular 

trees, as follows :— 

the silk cotton tree shing-gi, trees of the 

citron group shing-kin. 
English. 

Abor. 

GALONG. 

Tibetan. 

one 

(a) - ter (ko) 

leken 

chik 

two 

(a) - nyi (ko) 

(sir) - inyi - (ko) 

ni 

three 

(a) - um (ko) 

(sir) - um - (ko) 

sum 

four 

(a) - pi-(ko) 

(sir - pi - (ko) 

shi 

five 

(a) - nga-(ko) 

(sir) - nga - (ko) 

nya 


Ko, or kong, is given by Lorraine as the affix used in speaking of houses (with the 
exception of the numbers 8 and lo). .This differentiation of numeral adjectives by 
numeral particles is met with in other cases. The personal pronoun I is ngo (or nya) 
in Abor and Tibetan. I have also been informed that ‘ I ’ and ‘ 5 ’ are ‘ nya ’ in 
Burmese, a language that appears to possess the same peculiar differentiation of the 
form of numeral adjectives as the Abor language. With reference to ‘ kong,’ a house 
in Abor is e-kum, but in Tibetan it is kang-ba. The Padam Abors call the space under 
the house kit-kung. 

English. Abor. Tibetan. 

to die shi shi-wa 

an eye a-mik niig 

It is interesting to observe that the Tibetan word for an eye occurs in the Abor 
phrase “ a-mig mig yah a do-dm,” ‘ in the twinkling of an eye ’ [Lorraine]. The verb 
‘ to see ’ is dissimilar in the two languages. In noting that the words for articles of 
commerce, such as salt, musk and wool, which might perhaps have been reasonably 

extinct animals, in the hope that they may be of interest. The equivalents of Nipong and Epotn Ngang-po and 
Apomu respectively, are not nnlike the Abor spirits Simong is apparently called Rugau and the Padam people 
Padain-le-apkai. The beyop is worn and called oho-hu. House anyuk dao ai-oh, man mi~yu. woman met yni^ dhan dii-ki, 

husked rice fire n-mi, water sAd-nw, tree Awng-rfa, salt/(i-pM, fish dog ah-eh, fowl A-chu, mithan d-sliu, 

pig ai-egu, death min shi-kor, birth u-chi-jungyi, apong is ai-yu, to drink it ai-chung mi, coat hug-di, the numerals one 
to ten are akdn, neh, ham peh, pangu, s(h)ap, rang-al, rai-mg, hain-yem, hang-yago. If from so meagre a collection 
any deduction appeared possible it would be that some of the words more nearly resemble their equivalents in Memba 
and Bhotia than in Abor. 
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expected to be similar are different in the two languages, it may be recalled that the 
lyOteus were said to learn the Tibetan names for trade purposes. 

The following sentences give examples of the constructions of Abor andTLibetan : 

1. I gave it to niy brother, 

[Abor] Ngo ngo-ke bui-ru em bi to. 

I my brother to given have. 

[Tibetan] Ngapeunje la ter-wa yin. 

I brother to gave. 

2. I was in the jungle when you called. 

[A] No-ke gog-do deni ngo yum-ra lo dung-ai. 
your calling whilst I jimgle in was. 

[T] Kyo ke-tung tu nga shing-la de wa-yin 
you calling-time I jungle in was (sitting). 

3. Where does this road lead ? 

[A] Si lambe si in-ko la pui du-ne. 

This road this where reached. 

[T] Taniga di kaba leb-gi-re. 

Road this where will it reach. 

4. How many boats are there there ? 

[A] De lo e-lung e-dit-ko du-ne. 

There boats how many are. ' 

[T] Pa-gi tru kat-.so du-ga. 

There boats how many are. 

It may also be noted that certain words are common to the Limbus and Rais of 
Nepal and the ilbors of the Dihang Valley. The few words that have been collected 
would need to be augmented into a considerable list before any scientific value could 
be attained. But the fact that certain words in common use are similar may be of 
some interest. Various customs and beliefs are also alike. 

It is for consideration that the desiccation of Central Asia may possibly have driven 

the ancestors of the Abors and kindred tribes through the 

Migrations, . . , 

passes of the north down into the mouutamous zone they 
now occupy. The legend existing amongst the Subansiri Dallas that they originally 
came from the east would not controvert it. Whether the clans came sweeping down 
into what we now call Assam on the full tide of invasion, to be washed back to the 
hills when once more the invader became the invaded, is hidden in the mists that 
obscure so much of the past history of this frontier. Once established in the 
highlands immediately to the south of the Himalayas proper the gradual increase 
of population and the corresponding difficulty in finding sufficient land for cultiva¬ 
tion within reach of the village, periodically obliged a portion of the community 
to seek fresh woods to convert into fields and pastures newc At first, referring 
to conditions in the Dihang area, the colonies spread east and west and then, as the 
available sites eventually became occupied by flourishing communities, the tide 
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of migration began to set definitely south into the narrow valleys nearer the 
plains. The following examples illustrate this tendency, hedum, a village of 
52 houses (in 1911), is known to have existed on its present site prior to 1820. The 
best local evidence obtainable ^ evidence that on other matters has been proved to be 
reliable, stated that Ledum migrated from Yemsing, and that Yemsing came from 
Pangin. Pangin is stated to have been a colony of Karko. Mishing is a 20-year 
old offshoot of Kebang, and the village of Dosing (Dobang name Sidaw) broke off 
10 years ago from Yemsing. These colonists all came over the 6000 ft. range that 
walls off the Abor country proper from Assam, but, as a general rule, Abor migrations 
have followed the waterways. 

Kebang appears to have come down from Riu, and from the fact that, as a large 
and flourishing community, it entered into hostilities with Riga three generations 
back, was certainly in existence over a hundred years ago. Rotung, Babuk, and Kalek 
are all recent, or comparatively recent, offshoots from Kebang. Rotung is partly 
Panggi Abor. To this gravitation towards the south there exist two known excep¬ 
tions. Simong, influenced no doubt by tribal conditions, has sent its colonists north¬ 
ward. The other exception is furnished by Bomo-Janbo.' 

Minyong evidence, that is to .some extent corroborated, declares that the Abors 
originally came from a place called Telilidung, in what is described as the Bori country. 
The legend is recorded that here the Abors and all creation sprang from a rock that 
may be seen to this day, with the foot prints of the new-born creation impressed upon 
it. According to the Pasi mini of Roi-ing the Pasis have an almost similar legend, 
calhng the stone of creation Kililitung. Prom the Bori country the Minyongs are 
said to have migrated South founding Pangkang and then Riga, and spreading west¬ 
ward to the villages of Jamoh and Pai-um. Pai-um is a village still in existence on 
the left bank of the Siyom, and corresponds to the position indicated by my inform¬ 
ant, namely two days’ journey west of Riga. Since then the Minyongs have gradually 
crept down the main valley. 

The Pasial group of villages to the west of the gorge above Pasighat is made up 
of Pasis and of Minyongs (chiefly of Riu origin). The migration of the Pasis according 
to one of their own minis.'is as follows. The clan originally came from the banks of 
the Siring river. From there the Pasis have wandered slowly south, from Ringong ^ 
to Simong, thence to the village of Yamne, somewhere near the head-waters of the 
Yamne river. From there they went to Pasi, the place that gives its name to the 
people of the Balek Pasial community. Five generations ago Pasi colonists came 
down through Sipang [Sibang, or Sipong stream ? ] and, crossing the Dihang, settled 
on the southern slopes of Bapu hill. They were shortly followed by Minyong settlers.'’ 

I 111 1913 Boindo and its allied villages were visited. Bomdo aud J anbo are the oldest communities, the other villages 
up to Tutiug being colonized from the parent villages further south. It is conjectured that the “ Aiigong ’ ’ Abors (if 
not other clans of this people) came down the Sirapateng (Sigon) over the pass at the head of this river, and then colo¬ 
nized up the main valley until checked by pressure from the Membas who rather more than loo years ago entered the 
country very possibly by the Doshung la. 

^ Siring is too common a name for a stream to be traceable. The Angong Abors told me that their parent village, 
now deserted, was Ringong on the river of tliat name. 

» There are Pasis of four different septs settled in Riu. 
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The migration of the Abors in a southerly direction, down the valley, maybe 
considered as fairly well established. 

It would seem, though no evidence has been sifted on the point, that the Padam 
clan have steadily crept down the Yamne valley on the one side and towards the Dibang 
on the other. Meybo ' and Siluk seem to have been in existence three generations (90- 
100 years) ago The Padam tendency has been to push the Mishmi settlers west 
from their earlier colonies about the Ai-eng country and the Sisseri river, back over 
the Dibang. The Abors have not succeeded in establishing themselves on the left 
bank of the Dibang river. 

The obvious trade advantages that have opened out within the last thirty years 
have attracted the colonies of Padam and Minyong Abors down to the plains of Assam, 
where they can easily obtain salt, iron and cloth from the Hindu traders of Sadiya, 
I^aimekuri and Dibrugarh. At one time, until they had killed most of the trees, the 
Abors brought down a considerable amount of rubber to barter for their necessities of 
life. The colonies at the foot of the hills have adopted many of the customs of the plains 
people, and these influences are gradually spreading northwards. The use of boats 
and casting nets, methods of agriculture and the substitution of bazaar-bought 
thread for their own cotton are the more noticeable examples. In one of the more 
southerly Dobaiig villages a ball game (learnt from the Bengalis of Dibrugarh, it is 
believed) is now enthusiastically played. It is not unhke rounders. 

The normal causes of migration, that operate so clearly in the abrupt and com¬ 
paratively unproductive zone through which the Dihang flows as it comes nearer the 
plains, do not exist in the same degree in the Dobang and Memong country. The 
older settlements of these clans are in wide fertile valleys that can easily support a 
large population and the necessity for migration does not arise with any frequency. 
Consequently Galong migrations cannot be traced to anything like the same extent 
as the movements of the Minyongs and Pasis. The most careful investigations have 
failed to trace the Dobang movements further back than the Ising settlement from 
there Basar appears to have been colonized ; from Basar the villages of the Siemen 
valley claim their origin. Ising and Basar are about 10 miles apart and are large and 
flourishing commmiities to this day: It is however believed that the Galongs and 
Subansiri Daflas once lived in the Yamire valley, and that the Galongs, at all events, 
migrated by the gorge at Pasighat along the foot of the hills and up the Siemen valley. 

The Memong village of Nomdir claims Ising as its parent village. These two 
places are a long day’s march apart, over the ridge that divides the Subansin and 
Dihang drainage areas. The Memongs affirm that they are de.scended from one Memong 
whose brother Rolero, so it is maintained, gives his name to the clan of Rolero, which 
isbeheved to inhabit the country on the right bank of the Siyom, about 28° 15' paral¬ 
lel of latitude. With this clan touch has not as yet been established. 

The migratory lines of the clans may be summarized as follows: the Minyong 
and Pasi from north to south, the Padam southwards and eastwards from their 
metropolis Damroh, and the Galongs, Dobang Tadun, and^quite poss ibly Mem ong 


1 Membu. 
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and Rolero (when once the trans-Dihang migration was effected) influenced solely 
by local conditions, moving their villages on to some other spur, in any direction 
within very few miles of their old site, or sending an off-shoot, such as Degog from 
Koiyu, on to a spur on the opposite bank of the river by which they have settled. 

The earlier rulers of Assam, or Uttar Gol,‘ to restore to the country the romance 
„ , . . of by-gone centuries that knew the Brahmaputra as the 

Hradya, the Daoitias of Ptolemy, or the Chiamay and the 
Dibang as the Cshudra Lohita, appear to have made no serious invasions of the 
highlands to the north. The steep, roadless, forest-clad mountains cut by rivers on 
which boats, if they could live at all, could be used only with great difficulty, 
were no temptation to the lords of the rich valley below, who were, however, 
occasionally goaded into offensive action by the persistent raiding of frontier 
communities. It is not therefore surprising that the relations between the rulers 
of the plains of Assam and the hill tribes as recorded by Gait^ were spas¬ 
modic and unfriendly. The first reference to the hill tribes that this authority 
believes to be authentic is made by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang who, 
in order to study Buddhism, travelled through India in the early part of the 
seventh century. Beal’s translation* gives Hiuen Tsiang’s remark that “the 
“ frontiers (of Kamarupa) are contiguous to the barbarians of the south-west of 
“ China. These tribes are in fact akin to those of the Man people (i.e. the S.-W. 
“ barbarians) in their cxrstoms. After a two months’ journey we reach the south- 
“ western frontier of the province of Szechuen.” The Kingdom of Kamarupa was 
not a small one; in the reign of Brahmapal (circ looo a.d.) much wealth was 
said to be derived from the copper mines which Gait conjectures were pos¬ 
sibly in Bhotan, a country that was then, it is supposed, subject to Kamarupa. 
It is at least worth conjecture that the copper mines already referred to in this 
chapter* may perhaps have been a source of supply. If we pass over Muham¬ 
mad Bahhtiyai’s invasion of Tibet in about iig8 a.d. frontier history remains 
silent till early in the 17th century when frontier guards were established to repress 
Dafla raids. It is recorded that in 1615 an Ahom expedition across the Dafla border 
;was repulsed by the tribesmen. This experience was repeated in 1646 when an 
finvading force penetrated the Dikrang gorge in the scarcely favourable month of June 
]but, finding the bows and arrows of their enemies too much for them, they inconti¬ 
nently retired without fulfilling their orders. The Buha Gohain and Barpatra Gohain 
who were in command were dismissed the service and made to appear in public in female 
attire. A more vigorous commander in January of the following year gave an example 
of the way in which hill operations should be conducted. He induced the combined 
Daflas and “Hill Miris’’ (i.e. Subansiri Daflas) to fight a pitched battle in which 
they were heavily defeated. The force then marched through the country, destroyed 
; the villages and granaries (then full after harvest) and secured about a thousand head 
;of cattle. This effectually subdued the whole country, at least for a time. 

I Blochmann, J A.S.B., XW, Part I, p. ;6 ’ Gait, History of Assam, Calcutta. 1906. 

3 Beale, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p, 195. ‘ See p. g. 
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In 1650 a body of Dafla archers did good service on a punitive expedition 
against the Lakma Nagas when the force was surprised by an attack of spearmen. 
In 1662 it is noted by the author of the Fathiyah i-’Ibriyah, who accompanied 
Mir J umlah throughout his expedition to. Assam, that the hills were inhabited 
by Miris, Mishmis, Dallas and other tribes. They paid no tribute but most of 
them regarded the Ahom king with awe and generally submitted to his orders, 
except the Dallas who were inveterate raiders. Occasional small but success¬ 
ful expeditions against the Miris and Mishmis are to be found in the pages of 
Assamese 17th century history. The most striking feature in the whole history of 
■ Assam prior to the British occupation was the foreign policy of Rudra Sing (d. 1714)- 
i He is said to have received the submission of all the hill tribes and to have established 
an extensive trade with Tibet. Unbroken peace, save for one successful Dafla expedi¬ 
tion, seems to have marked the reign of his son. A camp site made during the pro¬ 
gress of one of these later expeditions was pointed out to me on Moi-a hill, on the road 
to Beni (which was then in existence and apparently the objective of that particular 
colunm). The Subansiri Daflastold me with great satisfaction that although many of 
their people died in the jungle on that occasion, their Ahom enemies never saw them, 
fit is interesting to note that in 1758 the Daflas, as punishment for several raids, were v 
I blockaded, forts were erected and the tribesmen forbidden to enter the plains. 

The years 1788-89 saw the first stages in the fall of the Ahom Kingdom and the 
beginnings of British ascendency. During these troublous times the Daflas appear to 
have taken sides and played quite a prominent part in the fighting that took place. 
Lieutenant Macgregor, the first European officer to come into contact with them, 
described the Daflas as “ men of excellent understanding and pleasant manners”— 
characteristics that time seems sadly to have withered. It is here, at the very end of 
the i8th century, that the Abors make their first appearance in history. The Khamtis, 
who had established themselves in Sadiya when the Ahom control of its more distant 
frontiers had perceptibly .weakened, kidnapped some Miris who appear to have been 
admittedly vassals of the Abors in the hills above. These Abors, it is surmised 
from what is known of the migrations of the clans, w'ere very possibly Padam from 
Damroh or its colonies. In the hostilities that took place the hillmen succeeded in 
defeating the Khamtis. In 1798 the expedition sent by the Ahom government to 
re-establish their rule in the east beat the Singphos and succeeded, two years later, in 
inflicting a decisive defeat on the Khamtis. In this battle the Khamtis are said to 
have been assisted by the Abors. With this reverse Abor relations with the expiring 
Ahom Kingdom came to a close. It has been gathered that the term '‘Dafla,” as| 
recorded by Gait in the pages from which this historical resume is an extract, is I 
somewhat loosely applied and that the turbulent hillmen, whose raids make up the 
sum of early frontier history, may quite possibly have included the Abors. This con¬ 
clusion is strengthened by one of the reports stating that the Daflas and neighbouring 
clans were the allies of the Ahom Government during the Naga expedition of 1650. 
The history of the relations of the British Government with the hill tribes may be 
* found in Gait’s History of Assam and in Mackenzie’s North-East Frontier, 
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In spite of their reputation the Abors cannot be regarded as a warlike people, so 
such tales of ancient cities and fights fought long ago as the village elders can drag 
from the recesses of a rusty and reluctant memory, deal with the most desultory of 
skirmishes followed by the construction of formidable stone-shoots and the blocking of 
all the paths leading to the hostile village. The pomp and circumstance of war is 
upheld by the construction of almost medieval fortifications on that side of the village 
nearest the enemy. All this of course produces military and commercial stalemate, 
until one side or the other becomes tired of the ‘ ‘ war ’ ’, whereupon peace is declared 
with all due ceremony at a mithan feast. Of this type of warfare the fight between 
Kebang and Riga three generations ago and the recent hostilities between Pangkang 
and Karko are good in.stances. 

It is not thought that any considerable movement of the population of the Abor 
hills in recent times can be attributed to invasion or the fear of hostilities, but it is be¬ 
lieved that the bulk of the people we call the plains Miris were driven out of the upper 
Abor hills by the Abors of the Dihang valley some generations prior to the British 
occupation of Assam.' I have been informed by Captain Hore that two Miri villages 
still exist in the neighbourhood of the Siyom river, but that these last footholds of the 
previous occupants of the country are being merged with the Abors by the peaceful 
method of intermarriage. The people of Milang,^ who speak a language entirely 
different to that of the clans that surround them, are quite possibly the sole survivors 
of a race that flourished, before the coming of the Abors, in the valley of the Dihang, 
and the tongue that they speak may be a faint far-off rumour of ancient wars. 

Chapter II .—The Country and its People. 

The country is a labyrinth of mountains, generally precipitous and invariably 
. covered with forest and bush iungle more or less thick. In 

the deep valleys, rivers and streams rush towards the 
main artery of what the Abors call the Si-ang and we know as the Dihang or, outside 
that far-reaching system, flow direct into the Brahmaputra. Agriculture is carried 
on by clearing the steep hillsides with infinite labour, for plateau-like spurs are rare, 
and rich alluvial flats are rarer still. The Minyong fields cannot, so far as has been 
gathered or observed, in any way compare with the Galong cultivation of the Sipu 
Valiej’ that supports the prosperous Memong commuiiities of which Kombong is the 
centre. Karko, however, has rich cultivation. 

» The Tangam clan furnish a good example of migration in the making. They originally inhabited the country 
on both banks of the Dihang from the gorge by which the river breaks through the main range as far down as the 
29th parallel of latitude. The Membas crossed the p.isses a century ago and settled about Marpuiig in what is now the 
district of Pemakoicheii and gradually dispossessed the Abors until the Tangam were entirely evicted from the best 
land in the country. In the steep districts below the gorge on both banks and in the tracts to the north of the 
Yangsang Chu on the left bank mixed Abor-Memba communities exist to this day» although the Tangam are gradually 
deserting their upper holdings and migrating to Kuging which remains exclusively Tangam. While the Memba pursued 
the method of peaceful penetration, Siniong adopted more direct measures and the colonies of Ngamying and Jido were 
founded thirty years ago on the ashes of old Tangam villages 

2 Villages of Milang Dalbuing Modi, now absorbed by Simong and the Padam : Modi being isolated retains its 
language and customs almost unaltered by modern influences. 
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The valley of the Dihang presents three distinct topographical zones.' Away to 
the north the river foams through a succession of canons cut in the crystalline rocks, 
with mountains towering high on either side, that gradually expand into a deep-cut 
jvalley. Below this the valley widens and the slopes down to the river become gentle. 
This is the heart of the Abor country, densely populated, with all the hillside system¬ 
atically cleared for cultivatioii. Further down the river, the valley once more contracts 
pnd, with high partially-cleared spurs far above it, the Dihang finds its way through 
fsteep gorges into the plains. The purple shale existing in beds of considerable extent, 
the boulders brought down by the rivers from the metamorphic rocks further north 
and the weathering that creates throughout the country somewhat formidable ob¬ 
stacles to rapid progress are, to the unscientific observer, the main geological features 
of the lower zone. Of this weathering the hills from Tapi Nari up to Kunung, in the 
Galong country, that look like great ant-hills connected by razor-edged ridges, 
furnish a good example. But the most interesting feature that has come within my 
personal experience rises from the bed of the Siemen above Koiyu. This is the Dupe 
ridge. It runs for about nine miles hardly ever much more than three yards across, a 
serrated wall of clay. The ridge is bounded generally by precipices some hundreds of 
feet in the sheer, fortunately clothed, as a rule, with vegetation, and extends, water¬ 
less, at an elevation of over 5,000 feet, from the Siemen river to the gentle descent 
into the Sipu valley. The total waterless tract, including the ascent to and descent 
from the ridge, is fourteen miles. Another interesting physical feature was found up 
the Dudu, a tributary of the vSiemen, below Kadu. For about f mile this stream flows 
through a rock passage varying from about 4 to 20 feet across, with walls of rock 
rising to a height of 100 to 150 feet on either side; trees arch and interlace their 
boughs overhead. Iron was found here in considerable quantities. 

Few sheets of standing water have been found, none of them large enough to rise 
to the dignity of a lake; one near Parong, in the depth of the jungle, is about 
70 yards across in winter. The nature of the country does not, as a rule, lend itself 
to lakes of any size. 

The most remarkable feature of the fauna of the Abor-Galong country is the 

total absence of the elephant, an animal that roams in 
large herds through the Dafla country and to the south of 
the Dohit. Flephant’s teeth were found near Rotung which, from a geological point of 
view, were quite recent, but the animal has entirely deserted the hills that lie between 
the Subansiri and the Dibang. The reason for this is not apparent. The conditions 
are similar along the frontier and the Daflas are certainly not less persistent as 
hunters than the Galongs and Abors, who can hardly therefore be assumed to have 
exterminated them. Whilst elephants are plentiful in the Digaru-Mishmi country, 
the Northern Mishmi highlands are possibly too steep for them, amazingly capable 
thoughthey are of surmounting almost precipitous ridges. I once saw two elephants 
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1 These conditions obtain westwards to Ahaland: to the north precipitous country ou an immense scale guards the 
Tibetan passes; below this are a series of fertile straths and valleys vshut off from Assam by the comparatively 
low, but difficult, foot-hills. 
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near Pasighat, and Mr. W. C. Morris, whose knowledge of elephants on this frontier is 
considerable, told me that a few elephants at Sibyamukh and a herd up the Sisseri are 
the only elephants he has found, or traces he has discovered, in the plains between 
the Subansiri and the Dibang. 

The other notable feature is the interesting series of squirrels that are found in the 
country. As a report dealing with the ethnography and zoology of the Abor countr}'' 
has been written by an authority on these matters, it is enough, in this unscientific 
account of the fauna, to say that monkeys (including the langur), tiger, bear, leopard, 
sambhur and barking deer, pig, serow, otters, squirrels, rats and bats are to be found 
either in the foot-hills or further to the North; along the snowy range south of Tibet 
takin are to be met with at about 10,000 ft. in June. 

The birds associated with the Eastern Himalayas are well represented, and of the 
larger birds, hawks, greater and lesser hornbills, jungle fowl, khalij pheasants and hill 
partridges are seen. Dr. Falkiner tells me that there is a similarity between the 
birds of the Abor country and the Malay Straits that has not been observed in India. 
Snakes and land crustacea are not at all uncommon ; fish swarm in the rivers ‘ and 
prawns in the streams. The coleoptera and lepidoptera that are to be found during the 
rains would well repay any entomologist spending a summer in the country. Leeches 
abound along the foot-hills and in some of the gorges and valleys “dam-dim” flies 
are painfully common. Ticks might also, with advantage to the traveller, be less 
.strongly repre.sented. 

The great differences in altitudes and consequently in climatic conditions that 
exist through the hills create a wonderful variety in the flora. Generally speaking the 
vegetation south of the 29th parallel is evergreen sub-tropical forest.'^ But the types 
of vegetation range upwards from the dark luxuriant tree and bush jungle, choked with 
parasitic creepers and filled with cane brake, of the valleys along the southern slopes; 
through the more spacious forest where the undergrowth is lighter and the trees, 
simal, nahor and holok mingle with the oak and chestnut and where the screw pine 
becomes a prominent feature we reach the vegetation associated with the higher 
altitudes. Here the ordinary bamboo is replaced by a remarkably thin variety that 
grows in thick low clumps, dwarf rhododendrons cast anchor in the rifted rock, and 
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1 Mabseer were caught in J une at the mouth of the Sipong, but in these higher reaches boka predominated. 

2 The vegetation on Dino (10,300 ft.) just south of 29°, in the Angong Abor country was found to range in the 
following zones. Up to 4000 feet the trees were choked by parasitic creepers and thick luxuriant undergrowth. 
Above this altitude the thick undergrowth was replaced by thin bamboos in clumps and low bushes of flowering shrubs. 
Above 6000 feet the stony crystalline outcrop was covered with ferns and the path ran thro* a belt of tall azaleas, into 
the rhododendron zone. The first cypresses were seen at 8400 feet. At 90CX? feet a bush of holly was noticed. The 
summit was a narrow ridge of limestone covered with heath dotted here and there with dwarf azalea and rhododen* 
dron, with an occasional stunted cypress. The hill was visited at the end of May and snow still lay in the corries. 
There was no other water supply above 9000 feet and this would account for the absence of game large or small. The 
azaleas were magnificent—a wealth of fragrant white flowers six inches in diameter. The rhododendrons were also 
out, blossoming pink in the lower altitudes, and yellow, red and purple higher up the hill. A tree with leaves like those 
of the “ Bleph ant Apple ” tree was in flower at 8000 feet: it had blossoms like large white Canterbury bells. The 
heath on the summit bad a small yellow flower. Visiting the Mishmi Hills at the end of March (1914) white tall azaleas 
and pink tall rhododendrons were found in full bloom between 6000 and 70CX)feet, lat. 28°2o' long. 95V''- 
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other and rare flowering shrubs mark the altered conditions, flhe tree fern has 
disappeared, and the orchids and the small ferns are no longer the species found 
nearer the plains. 

Along the foot of the hills the dark. intensity of shade born of a choking 
mass of tropical vegetation writhing and struggling for light must be seen to be 
realized. 

In the intermediate zone wild fruit trees including the mango, lichee, various 
nuts, yellow and red raspberries and blackberries all grow. 

A water creeper, knowti locally as pani lot, is commonly found along the frontier. 
This is a large creei)er with a corrugated and cork-like bark. Water comes freely when 
it is cut in lengths. Another interesting plant is a creeper called Gamini by the Assam¬ 
ese and Asi-koni by the Abors (who must have borrowed the name from the Plains). 
It has a pinkish core and is said to cure snake-bite, the dry plant being effective 
for years afterwards. I found the plant in the jungle near Pasighat. 

The Dihang carries down immense tree-trunks torn from the forests of 
Pemakoichen and Tibet. Of these trees incomparably the finest is the cypress. 
Mr. A. J. Harrison, C.I.E., of the Mekla Nadi sSaw Mills, to whom I am indebted for this 
information, tells me that he has found a cypress trunk with a diameter of 7 feet. 
Other trees that float down the Dihang are the pitch, red, and white pines. The first 
has been known to measure four feet, and the others three feet in diameter. 

From about the middle of November till the end of January in normal years the 

, climate in the hills is exceedingly pleasant by day, if some¬ 
what cold at night; this clear and bracing weather is 
broken about the new year by a .short spell of rain. During February and March rain 
may be expected. At the beginning of March the atmosphere loses its clearness and 
mists and clouds prevail. Rain sets in early in April with an occasional clear day 
during the month affording a fine view of the snows. By the beginning of May the 
steady rise of the main rivers and the filling up of the mountain streams becomes 
marked. But, whilst April is generally rainy, May is a fine month as a rule. By the 
middle of June rain has made the country difficult to traverse. The rivers begin to 
subside in October. Although snow may occasionally fall on the highest features near 
the plains, it is not believed that a regular fall is experienced much south of Simong, 
excepting, of course, the high peaks above Damroh. The hurricanes that blow down 
the gorges are a noticeable feature especially during the Spring. 

The Abor paths, which are none too good near the plains, improve noticeably a 

little further to the north, where the main highways con- 

Commimications, Roads. 'a.* t 

nect the larger and more prosperous communities. In the 
Dobang country the steeper clay slopes were sometimes found to be stepped. 
In the Sipu valley transverse and longitudinal .sleepers greatly improve the heavy 
clay roads, and the streams in that prosperous valley are spanned by excellent 
bridges. The paths high up the Dihang were also found to be improved by step¬ 
ping. It has been noticed throughout these hills that the different villages are 
definitely re.sponsible for the maintenance of the communications between them 
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Rivers. 


the Subansiri high-lands bamboo ladders are constructed at more than usually difficult 
places.' 

The swiftness of the larger rivers combined with the frequent runs of broken 

water, does not tend to produce ideal water-ways. Added 
to this the Abors, with the exception of the villagers about 
the mouth of the Yamne, do not swim or embark on the water at all, if they can avoid 
it. Consequently that excellent, if primitive, plains Miri craft the “ dug-out ” is 
unknown in the Abor country. Small bamboo or plantain-stalk rafts generally built 
to carry two or, at the outside, three persons are used for crossing unfordable rivers," 
but cane tubular bridges are constructed wherever possible. 

One of the finest known example of Abor bridging spairned the Dihang near Kom- 1 

sing. Tlie Abors state that it was constructed during the 
winter of 1908-9 by about 200 of the inhabitants of 
about twelve neighbouring villages on either bank. The immense amount of material 
required for its construction wms first of all collected and stacked. Cane ropes of the 
required length were then pieced together on the bank, floated across and secured to 
trees on the far side. On this foundation the tubular bridge was constructed. The 
Abors, in using it, considered about forty yards’ interval between passengers to be 
necessary. 

Captain J, O’Neil, who carefully took the measurements of this bridge, 

and gave me the information recorded above, kindly supplied me with the following 
details :— 

lire length of bridge-work measured.along the footwmy from entrance to entrance 
was 717 feet, and the approaches were about 34 feet in length giving a total of 786 
feet. The supports (on either bank) were 8-10 logs about 21 foot long and from 5| in. 
to 9 in. in diameter, with 10 foot buttress posts. The bridge was anchored on 
either side by about 30 strands of .split cane attached to growing trees, live 
bamboos and rocks. The open tube of cane-work of which the bridge was made 
consisted of a frame-work of 30 ropes of split canes varying from 20 feet to 50 
feet in length, and from | in. to i in. in diameter ; and running longitudinally 
from 6J in. to i foot apart, the lengths of cane being tied together with what 
Mr. Kemp tells me is known as “ an ordinary knot.’’ Fifty-nine interlacing 
strands at varying intervals of from 3 to 23 ft. along the bridge made of 
4 strands of whole cane twdsted together formed the hoops of the cage. The suspen¬ 
sion cables were made of 6 strands of .split cane twi.sted together; these cables 
varied in height from 4 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 6 in., from that precarious structure the 
foot way ; 10 struts of bamboo, at various intervals, were placed transversely to 
separate the suspension cables. The height of the bridge above winter river level 
was found to be 50 feet at the centre and 130 feet at the entrances. As might 

1 In other localities—i,e. on the Dihang side—galleries of tree-trunks and handropes of creepers make what would 
otherwise be impassable places barely negociable. 

2 The large rafts used by the Riga men carry 6 or 8 people. 

s This was written in 1912, the bridge has since been destroyed; the longest bridge I have been on is at Kodak, 
length about 780 feet of foot-way from entrance to entrance. 
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be expected, the give of this kind of footway is appreciable (in places over a foot) and 
it is necessary to put a considerable amount of weight on the upper cables, that 
are grasped in either hand. Moreover the sway of these bridges is considerable at the 
centre ; in windy weather it is so great as .to make crossing such a bridge impos¬ 
sible. 

The three beautiful photographs taken by Mr. Kemp admirably illustrate this 
feat of Abor engineering, a feat that is repeated higher up the valley, where the river 
is not usually quite so wide. The Siring cane bridge, i8o ft. long, is the best made I 
have seen. It is quite taut and is provided with a woven cane foot-way; 30 ft. 
below the river foams in a series of cascades down to the Dihang which it joins, near 
the head of a fine rapid, at an excellent spot for boka and mahseer. The Galongs 
also build good tubular bridges and the Subansiri, so I am informed, is spanned by 
bridges of similar construction in its upper reaches. The hill-men also construct, 
where bamboos are plentiful, excellent singlespan, or suspension, bridges with substan¬ 
tial roadways over small rivers and streams. But the usual bridge is a 
tree that stretches from bank to bank above the level of the highest spate. These 
are often chipped, with infinite labour, into half trunks ; for the trees are not split 
and saws are unknown to the hill tribes. 

Heavy traffic soon destroys the cane roadway of a tubular bridge, a process that is 
made all the easier by the distance generally left between the mam supporting hoops- 
Abors when crossing these bridges always keep in step, singing as they go. . y 
breaking step a party avoids a considerable amount of swing, but it possibly puts an 
undesirable strain on the bridge. Although these tubular cane bridges are frequently 
thrown across the big tributaries of the Dihang they are not common over the mam 
river. They are short-lived structures. At Koiyu, in the Dobang country, the tubular 
high level bridge is supplemented during the winter by a bamboo bridge just above 
the water. 

The Tibetans use boats made of hides, according to both Kinthup' and the Kambas 
recently interrogated. Tugden stated that at Nyango-tru, one day below Tse-tang, 
there is an iron cable by which boats are pulled across the river. Kinthup mentions 
that about 15 miles below where he states the falls of the Tsanpo exist and still well 
within Tibetan territory (if this authority may be accepted), the Tsanpo is crossed 
between Khing-Khing and Phuparong by a rope stretched from one bank to the other, 
on which the traveller swings. This is said to be called a ‘' bring and is possibly 
similar to the Mishmi method of crossing rivers as described to me by Captain Bethell 
who saw this ‘ ‘ bridge ’ ’ up the Ichi valley. Three cane ropes are stretched across 
the gorge and provided with two cane loops, one to sit in, the other as a suppoit for the 
neck. Having confided himself to this whilst on the platform thoughtfully provided 
for the purpose, the traveller after the preliminary run down the sagging portion of the 
rope laboriously works his passage over to the other side with his legs, which he throws 
over the cane ropes. Loads can be fastened below the loop. The only thing that can 


Explorations on the Tsang-po in 1880-84 by B/Xplorer Kinthup, Survey of India, 1911- 
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be said in favour of this method of crossing is that the traveller cannot possibly look 
down. The Mishmis also build ordinary bamboo suspension bridges. The type of 
bridge found up the Subansiri across the smaller tributaries was a flimsy bamboo struc¬ 
ture resting on a trestle support. I was told that away in the north the people used 
boats. The Daflas of course use rafts, and the statement undoubtedly referred to Tibet. 

The clans between the Dibang and the Subansiri fall into two main linguistic 
groups,' the larger and more easterly being the Abor, the second comprising the 

Linguistic Groups Galong group. Galong is the name given by the Minyong 

Abors to all the tribes to the west of them. I have not been 
able to find this word in Torraine wlio, however, gives Dompo-la for Daflas. The 
Galongs speak of the Minyorigs asNinyongs. In each group there are slight differences 
between the various dialects, Padam and Minyong for instance, but the members of 
the various clans understand each other quite well. As regards the second group, 
careful observation failed to discover (in the course of a short tour through the country'^) 
more than two words that are different in Dobang and Memong. Cooked rice is apin 
in Abor, achin in Dobang and ame in Memong. Fish is engo in Abor, gnoi in Dobang 
and mene in Memong. 

Meinongs and Dobangs appear to intermarry with comparative freedom, but 

avoid marriage with the Minyongs ; Pasis and Panggis 
and Minyongs appear to intermarry, and although Panggis 
and Minyongs (on the Riga side at all events) appear to occupy themselves 
in fitful hostilities, Rotung is half Panggi and half Minyong. All notes taken in the 
Dihang valley require, however, further corroboration before safe conclusions on 
manners and customs can be drawn. The Minyongs who have been carefully observed 
have been either for the last 15 to 20 years isolated at Mishing, or belong to the 
border colony of Dedum. Most of my other notes were collected on trek. 

The Chulikata and Bebijia Mishrnis * are hostile to the Padam Abors, who have 
driven the Mishmis from their more western settlements in order to plant their own 
colonies in the Sisseri valley. Abors and Galongs are not particularly friendly, nor 
are the Galongs on good terms the Daflas, on the right bank of the Subansiri. 
A light is thrown on tribal conditions beyond the Subansiri by an invitation I was 
given by a Subansiri Dafla Gam to lead an invading force against a turbulent commu¬ 
nity of Daflas in the Ranga valley to the south-west, of which he wished to be rid. The 
I Subansiri Daflas appeared to be on excellent terms with the Apatanang people, to the‘ 
t west of them. 

Mr. Coggin Brown, who accompanied Mr. Bentinck, I.C.S., to the furthest point 
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1 The Abor clans are Tangam^ Angong (or Bomo Janbo), Simong, Karko, Minyong, Panggi, Padam, Pasi. Occu¬ 
pying what may be regarded aTan indefinite position between Abor and Galong are the Boris. 

The Galong clans are Memong, Hangu-Bagra [?], Rolero. Karka, Dobang and Tadiin. To these might be added the 
Oachi, who live between the Tadun people and the Subansiri and are generally termed Gbasi Miris. The unvisited 
Boka people might perhaps also be included in the Galong group. 

‘2 I am indebted to Captain G. A. Nevill, P.O. Western Section N.K.F., for the information that Bebejia and 
Chulikatta (both Assamese names for the hillmen) are incorrectly used to designate two separate clans; they are sub¬ 
divisions of the Midi! clan. 
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reached by the exploration party in 1912, has kindly supplied the following Recount 
of tribal conditions in the upper Dihang valley beyond the Minyong influence of Riga. 
Simong is the richest and most powerful community: in this northern zone and is allied 
with the neighbouring Karko and Bomo J anbo clans. It dominates the smaller villages 
in its vicinity and is believed to guide the councils of its allies. It is strong enough 
to approach the Padam on equal terms and may be taken to be the strongest power 
existing in the valley,* 

There is a slight but quite peiceptible trade southwards in such articles as woollen 
coats and swords, through the Karka and Memong tribes, but trade does not run 
freely and no other trace of indirect Tibetan, or rather Bori, influence is to be fotmd 
in the northern Dobang and Tadun villages. P'or instance, the white Tibetan studs 
that generally adorn the waist-cloth hoops of the Memongs, are only in the very rarest 
instances worn by the Dobangs and Taduns. The so\ithem Galongs and the lower 
Minyong and Padam colonies naturally buy all they require from the shops along the 
Assamese frontier. The southern Memong communities obtain their salt and the 
bulk of the metal for their swords, arrow-heads and spear heads, through Koiyu, Kak- 
iug, Dosing, the recognized trade media, but they couvsider the long swords that they 
buy from the Boris to be superior to anything they can get from the plains. The 
Memong women get their cloth from Laimekuri (through Dobang intermediaries), 
whilst the men buy their coats from the Boris. These are expensive luxuries and the 
Memongs stated that every year they get more and more cloth from, the south. The 
Minyongs do not encourage trade with the Memong country through the eastern Siyom 
valley or Yemsing and so connect up with the main Dihang-Balek-Sadiya trade artery. 
The Memongs, being able to draw freely from other sources, are not concerned by this 
commercial blockade in the adverse way that the Panggis are affected by the stifling 
of trade intercourse by their neighbours. The prejudicial effect upon the Panggi 
clan is very striking, and they compare in every way most unfavourably with their 
neighbours. 

I The best possible description of the general appearance of the Abor people is 

I afforded by photographs.^ For the admirable series taken 

Appearance of the People. ^ x o x ^ ^ 

H in the Dihang valley, that forms so valuable a portion of 

j this Memoir, I am gratefully indebted to Mr. S. Kemp of the Indian Museum. 

} Only a short description of the people is therefore necessary. 

‘ For the result of anthropometrical work in the Abor Hills, the reader is referred 
to the valuable contribution that the authors, Mr. Kemp and Mr. Coggin Brown, have 
most kindly incorporated in this Memoir. 

Like most hillmen, the Abors and kindred tribes are not a hairy race; weak strag¬ 
gling moustaches and beards were occasionally noticed. Men and women turn grey in 
the course of age, but I saw no cases of baldness. The hair is straight and black. 
Amongst the Abors and to some extent amongst the Southern Galongs both sexes 
shave their heads to a height of about 2^ inches above the ears, leavingacap of hair on 


I This was corroborated in 191b ® See also the plates in Dalton’s “ Ethnology of Bengal’' 
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the crown, the edges of which are carefully trimmed. The appearance of the dwellers 
in the Dihang valley, with their distinctly Mongoloid features, is hot improved by 
this peculiarly ugly custom. The northern Galong clans dress their hair in a more 
attractive fashion. The men cut their hair, they do not shave it; and the women wear 
their hair long, parting it in the centre and tying it in a chignon at the back. The 
Memong women in particular were found to plait the tresses nearest the forehead drawing 
them back over their ears.' Many of these women presented an alternative type to 
that generally associated with the hill tribes, for they possessed regular oval features 
and, with slightly aquiline noses and an olive skin, were almOvSt Semitic in appearance. 
The roundfaced Mongoloid type was also noticed in the Memong villages and served 
to accentuate the real beauty of the other women. This clan gave one the impression 
of being clean and healthy and showed a better physique than any other clan in the 
country. The Dobangs and Taduns are not so fine a race as the Memongs, but they 
compare very favourably with the Minyongs. The Padam are of fine physique, 
which is more than can be said for their neighbours, the Panggis, who are most 
degenerate in appearance. The Minyongs are superior to the Panggis, but neither 
mentally nor physically can they compare with the Galongs. The Pasis of the Balek 
group compare favourably with their Minyong neighbours, but the communities settled 
on or near the plains bear those traces of civilization that are associated wdth rum and 
opium. Apart from these influences the people inhabiting the actual valley of the 
Dihang are noticeably inferior in physique to their Padam and Galong neighbours. 

Speaking generally, Abors and Galongs have black e)^es and are brown skinned, 
but the colour of the skih has been observed to range from almost black to the 
softest olive. The hillmen, taken as a whole, are short and sturdy, and some exceed- 
ingly well-made specimens of manhood have been seen among them. They are 
capable of a considerable amount of hard work ; unloaded they move steadily and 
rapidly over long stretches of difficult country without feeling fatigue, and even 
heavily laden will cover a considerable distance in the day over an indifferent hill 
track. The Subansiri Dafla is not the finest type of hillman, but I met some of them 
beyond Mpi-a hill carrying loads of at least loo pounds over a long and difficult 
march. . The men perform the heaviest labour, but the women, who work far more 
continuously, are strong, and are accustomed to heavy loads ; they and their sturdy 
children form the majority of the coolies given to the traveller throughout these 
hills when a village is called upon to carry over the next stage. The hillmen are 
unused to running beyond the shortest of distances. When walking the body is kept 
upright, the legs are .slightly bent at the knee and the arms swing freely, with the 
palms of the hands inwards. 

T at tooing is not regarded by the hillmen as a religious rite. Certain designs 
that have been noticed, such as the arrow head and the dot within the circle, that 
are conventional Phallic signs elsewhere, do not appear to convey any such association, 
nor indeed has it been determined that any marks or designs have a definite meaning 


1 This is the Memba fashion. 
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ascribed to them. It is just possible that there may be some remote affinity between 
the Abor chevrons and the ak marks of the Nagas that proclaim the successful 
head-hunter. ^ 

The practice of tattooing is diminishing in the communities that are closely in 

touch with the plains; the men seem hardly ever to be 
tattooed and the women are gradually abandoning the 
practice. Further north the custom is still almost universal among Panggis, the 
Simong colonies and Karko. The Angong and Tangam Abors do not tattoo them¬ 
selves. It is said that originally the different clans had their own designs, but 
these distinctions have now disappeared. Certain designs are, however, considered 
suitable for the different parts of the body that the hillmen generally tattoo, and men 
and women are ornamented with a different set of markings, those given to the women 
being the more elaborate. Examples of old and new designs are given on Plate O. As 
may be seen from these illustrations, the markings are not artistic. No designs have 
been evolved that give graceful conventional patterns, or represent human beings, 
animals or mythical creatures. The simplest combinations of lines are rigidly adhered 
to. In reviewing the designs most frequently met with it is interesting to note that one 
of them is the main component of the Tibetan trigram hor-yig^ and that the x is the 
emblem of the Kar-gyu-pa Tamaist order.-^ It would not, however, in dealing with so 
universal and elementary a symbol as the cross in its various forms, be safe to regard 
this coincidence as a proof of affinity between Tibetan and Abor. But it may be ob- 
ser^'ed that the trend of migration,* the appearance of the people, the basis of religion 
and in a lesser degree the similarity of various words all tend, however slightly, in that 
direction. It is at least for consideration that these hill tribes came over the passes 
from the North and that the older inhabitants of these hills may be found in the 
Miri and Milang settlements that still survive. Research in the Milang countrj’^ might 
yield valuable results. Fat her Krick in his account of his visit to Membu in 1853 
attributes the cross and chevron-like tattoo marks to Christian origin ® and developes 
his theory with great enthusiasm. 

It has been gathered that the Minyongs tattoo their children when they are 
about ten years old and that the Pasi girls are not tattooed until they reach the age 
of puberty. .411 the designs are not executed at one sitting, nor indeed in a single 
year. A beginning is made with the designs on the calves of the legs, on the breast 
and round the mouth. These may take four or five days to execute. The embellish¬ 
ments resembling the hieroglyphic sign for the Nile are made in the following year, 
and in the third year the front of the upper portion of both legs are tattooed. The 
person tattooed is forbidden to eat any meat (other than that of birds) or drink apong 


^ Vol. XLI, Part I, 1872. A visit to the Naga Hills by S. B. I^eal. 

5 Shown on PI. 0. Waddell in bis Buddhism of Tibet, p 394 (giving Dumouties, Les Symboles, etc. Annamites" 
as his authority), states that this is a modification of Tho, the Chinese symbol for longevity, and has a similar meaning. 

3 Ib.. p. 93, where it is stated that tins sect was founded in the latter half of the nth century a.d. 

4 P. 12 of Memoir, 

6 Waddell’s Buddhism of Tibet, pp 420422, with its footnotes referring to Hue and Marco Polo, throws light on 
an interesting theory of the influence of Roman Catholicism upon the Buddhist religion up to the 14th century. 





whilst the tattooing is being done. Rice, fish, salt and a little relish is the proper diet, 
and water may be drunk sparingly. These precautions are taken to prevent fever.' 
The method of tattooing was described to me as follows:—A het stalk is stripped 
of all its thorns save one and this is held to the skin and tapped with a piece of 
stick. Charcoal powder is worked into the holes thus made, forming the design in 
lightish blue lines. The blue colour of the tattoo marks appears to have given rise 
to the impression that indigo is used, but so far as it has been possible to ascertain 
only charcoal is employed by the tattooist. It is said to last a lifetime. 

There is no special tattooist, but some one skilled in the art is generally to be 
found in every village. Men tatlooists operate on the women, and for this reason 
the breast is tattooed by the Minyongs before the girls are developed. Payment is 
made in rice, the equivalent to a 4 annas being given for each sitting. All girls who 
have been tattooed give a day’s labour in the fields to the tattooist.^ 

The ears are pierced * when children are several years old. P'ormerly this was 

done, in the case of both sexes, five or six days after birth. 

Other personal Adornment. ^ 

Men as well as women wear ear ornaments of cane or 

metal. 

Cicatrisation is unknown, and circumcision is not practised.* 

The Abors do not paint their bodies, but the girls have been seen with their 
cheeks smeared with lime. The reason almost invariably given for this practice is 
that the lime (acting as a counter irritant) is a cure for a boil or a sore in the mouth. 
That this cure is actually used is highly probable, but on the other hand the 
practice has been observed only on high days or when a dance is being held, and the 
lime is always symmetrically daubed on both cheeks. Moreover it has only been 
noticed on growing girls. It has been stated by one Abor that the white streaks of 
lime are to proclaim the fact that the girl is of marriageable age. 

Although not involving an operation, the Galong habit of encircling the legs of 
their women with tight anklets must be an irksome and in some cases a painful 
custom for the wearer. The anklets, which are generally of brass, are none too 
loose for the children when first they put them on. They are not afterwards removed 
except as a sign of disgrace, so the discomfort they cause is willingly borne, but the 
legs of many of the Taduri and Dobang women are hideously misshapen in conse¬ 
quence. This practice is not however universally observed amongst these two clans. 
The Minyong women wear woven anklets of black cane, which are about four inches 
long shaped to the leg and, being comparatively loose, do not interfere with the 
natural curves of their lower limbs. 


1 These observations, together with details regarding the payment of the tattoer which I have embodied, were 
recorded in some notes shown to me by Mr. Furze, A.P.O., .Pasighat; they appeared to be in the handwriting of the late 
Mr. Noel Williamson, A.P O., Sadiya. Mr. Williamson stated that it takes three years to complete the designs. 

2 From a note by the late Mr. Noel Williamson. 

8 Pasi evidence. 

4 Karko Abors have a custom of fastening up the penis to the waistband with a strand of fibrous grass tied round 
the prepuce. This practice is followed by certain of the Paiiggi villages. 
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The tribes inhabiting the highlands north of the Brahmaputra, unlike certain 

of the Naga clans, do not habitually go naked. Boys ttp 
to the age of nine or ten are of course frequently seen in a 
state of nature, but the nearest approach to entire nakedness seen amongst adults 
was the rough leaf skirt worn by a Dafla woman from a village beyond the zone 
influenced by civilization; with this may be considered the custom of Abor men to 
discard coats and loin-cloths and wear only a fibrous sporran during the rains. As 
regards the Daflas, especially those of the Subansiri highlands where the art of 
weaving appears to be non-existent, the women supplement their skirts of imported 
cloth with a large number of cane rings joined together. This makes a crinoline 
over-skirt and, together with the wide cane-work bands.across their breasts and the 
brass-studded belts that they wear, probably comprised their entire costume before 
the fabrics of a higher civilization were obtainable. In hot weather, when working 
in the fields or in the house, the hill women go about stripped to the waist, wearing 
only the one cloth wound tightly round their bodies and covering them from the 
waist to the knee. It has been gathered that the Dafla women revert to their more 
primitive but undoubtedly cooler garb of cane when working in the fields. 

The dress of the two sexes is dissimilar and, especially as regards the men, 
costume differs considerably in the various communities. Clothes amongst the 
Galongsand Aborsmay be divided into two categories, those that are made locally by 
the women to supply the wants of the household and those that are imported either 
from the North (i.e. Tibet through the Boris), from the East (Tibet from the upper 
Dibairg) or from the plains of Assam. While the art of weaving appears to be 
unknown to the hill tribes between the Subansiri and the Aka country, the Galongs 
and Abors have borrowed from the plains not only the loom and spinner but the 
cotton teaser that enables the more Southern clans at all events to produce lengths of 
cotton fabric and rough cotton rugs. The cloth is either coloured and worked into 
patterns of bands and lines, or is plain white. The coloured cloths are woven in 
many different designs, none of which are distinctive of any particular community. 
Consequently detailed measurements of the various patterns are valueless for purposes 
of comparison. The Minyong and Southern Galong cloths are usually red with blue 
lines running through the material. Amongst the Pasials yellow and black, white 
and red or red and green are not infrequent combinations of colour. But in modern 
local products of the Balek Pasi-Minyong group, as in their agriculture, customs, and 
religion, it is unsafe to consider any variation from the usages of other localities as 
indigenous and true Abor, since the influence of the plains is very marked and is 
growing stronger. The coloured cottons used in weaving by these Southern com¬ 
munities are frequently bought from Marwari traders. These coloured cotton cloths 
are woven in narrow strips about a foot wide. Two pieces of similar design are sewn 
together so as to bring the pattern into horizontal lines when worn as a skirt, 
or upper garment. The usual length for a skirt of two of these pieces is about 
3' 6" by 2'. The cloths are further ornamented by a band of needle-work, sewn 
across the cloths and at right angles to the woven pattern. In a rather striking 
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yellow aud black cloth seen in Balek the band of needle-work was an inch broad in 
a diamond design of red, black and white, making a good imitation of the markings 
on a snake’s skin, although of course differing entirely in colour from any known 
reptile, save possibly a chameleon on a tartan rug. 

The plain white cloths are still made of local cotton even in Balek. They are 
ornamented with a band of really artistic needle-work in various colours, generally red 
and blue, along the short edges. These cloths are used as shawls, or for carrying 
children, or sometimes grain, but the ordinary upper garment is a second coloured 
cloth wound round the body so as to cover the breasts. Loin-cloths for the 
men are made either of material similar to the plain white cloth, or of vegetable 
fibre. 

The cotton rugs are an inferior but by no means worthless imitation of the plains 
Miri f uri, and consist of two strips sewn together. They are used by the men as 
blankets, or else they are cut into coats made on the model of those imported from 
Tibet. 

In the northern portions of the Dihang valley the women wear white or black 
cloths of local manufacture. These are made of cotton.' 

It may be of interest to describe here by way of comparison the clothes worn by 
the Chulikata and Bebijia Mishmis. The men of these septs in addition to Tibetan 
woollen coats wear what can best be described as tabard-like garments of takin skin. 
These are noteworthy as they seem to be the only garments that have been seen 
with any semblance of shape. They are put together in accordance with the lie of 
the takin hair and are shaped with some idea of cut. The Mishmi women weave 
loin cloths for the men and skirts for themselves; the cloth is generally dark blue 
with a red or yellow line running through it.* 

Amongst Abors and Galongs the headdress is only worn by the men, since the 
women go bare-headed. It takes the form of a cane helmet which, primarily an 
important feature of the warrior’s equipment, is in common every-day use. Hats 
made of mithan hide have been seen in the Galong country, but are not generally 
worn. The helmet varies slightly in shape and considerably in ornamentation but 
has the same general appearance, when divested of its trappings, throughout the 
Abor and Galong hills. It can best be described as an almost brimless and distinctly 
oval “bowler.’’ Made of successive rings of thin cane it is built up and bound 
together with strips of fi^ne cane woven vertically and so closely as to entirely cover 
the ring foundation. The basketry is so fine that some of the helmets will hold 
water, and they are all so strongly made as to be sword-proof. The brim is invariably 
encircled with a ring of stout cane and, in some clans, the upper part of the helmet 
is further strengthened with broad rings and slips of the same material. In the 
bravery of his headdress the Abor breaks away to some extent from the uniformity 
that characterizes most of his clothing, equipment and personal possessions. Tufts 


i) 


i The cotton plant is found right up the Dihang valley. 

^ Captain BetheU» to whom I am indebted for the description of the Mishrai cloth, tells me that it is similar to the 
Tibetan military pattern. 
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of dyed hair, boars' tusks, the beaks and feathers of the horn bill, and serow horns 
are all used to adorn his helmet. In decking his war helmet with tufts and long 
tresses of hair dyed black and red that fall over his face, the Padam Abor is quite in 
accord with Celestial ideas of the moral effect that a terrible appearance may be 
expected to produce in an enemy’s ranks. (Plate XXII.) 

Men who can allord to buy them wear short woollen coats that come down 
either straight from Tibet or through the Dibang valley. These coats are generally 
about 6" in length, are open down the front and have short sleeves. Different 
communities seem to affect distinctive patterns. The Southern Minyongs and Pasis 
wear bluish coats marked with rather interesting designs in white, blue and red.' 
Another pattern noticed in other Minyong communities was reddish brown in colour 
ornamented with inconspicuous bands of yellow.'' Some of the Southern Galongs 
wear rather longer coats made of whitish wool with red tabs on the collar. Among 
the Northern Galongs white woollen coats are bought from the Boris. The Bomo 
Janbo wear short dark blue coats of serge-like stuff not seen elsewhere. A loin cloth 
with the few cane rings that help to support it completes the costume of the men, 
unless the black or red cane rings worn on wrists and legs are included. 

Their ornaments consist of the blue or green porcelain beads that come from the 
North, and strings of beads from Marwari shop-keepers are common near the plains. 
These beads, if they are old, are regarded as heirlooms of considerable value. Brass 
bracelets of local manufacture are universally worn.’ The Padam clan wear heavy 
metal earrings, but a cylinder of cane serves, as a rule, the needs of the Galongs and 
Abors amongst whom ear ornaments are not so greatly in favour. When starting 
off on a raid, or when going on a long journey, the hillmen carry ruksacks with a 
watertight covering of sago-palm fibre dyed black. This covering is apparently in 
imitation of bear skin which, though exceedingly tare, is sometimes found on the 
ruksacks. This receptacle takes their food and such gear as they require. Pipe, 
tobacco, quartz* and steel, pan (amongst the Southern hillmen) and lime are carried 
in a satchel of deer or lizard skin. A dao and the little crooked knife in its basket 
work sheath that hangs as a rule round the neck, are so necessary to the hillmen's 
existence that they cannot be looked upon as weapons. (Plate XVIII.) 

The women’s costume consists in all of three pieces. The.se are the beyop, the 
skirt and the breast cloth. As soon as they can walk the girls wear a disc or two 
about the loins, or perhaps some metal charm, or a few shells. This, in a few years, 
expands into the beyop, the girdle worn by every maid and woman from the Dibang 
to the Subansiri until the birth of her first child. The beyop consists of locally-made 
discs" fastened on to a band of cane, screw pine or a strip of hide. These discs vary 
in size. The larger, averaging about 3| inches in diameter, are worn in the centre 
of the girdle and the remainder graduated in diminishing size towards the hips. 

i Plates XVI and XX. ^ This is a typically Mishrni pattern. 

The Karko people wear necklaces of hollow brass cylinders, like bits of pipe stem. 

4 Captain Porter (17th Rajputs) found large garnet crystals in \ise in one Bori village. 

6 See Plates V and XIX. 
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Although as a general rule skirts are worn from early childhood, girls of about 
14 may occasionally be seen with no other covering save the heyop and a cloth about 
the shoulders (generally supporting a younger brother or sister), but the number of 
discs on the Minyong girdle give it enough weight to fall in a graceful curve that 
entirely fulfils its purpose. The number of discs varies in the different tribes 
Minyong Abors wear 7, 8, or even 9 discs on the girdle, and Galong girls 3 or 
4. To the North the Janbos are satisfied, it is believed, with two discs, and the still 
less charj^ maids of the Boris are said to be content with one.' The bey op discs are 
not worn during the period of menstruation. The my thical origin of the bey op is that 
a spirit Gingor-Shingor fell in love with a woman, and whenever he had intercourse 
with her he gave her a heyop disc. When a child was born she took off the girdle, 
of discs; and that is how they first were worn, and why they are discarded on the 
birth of a woman’s first born. 

Both skirt and breast cloth are wound tightly round the body, the skirt being 
held in its place by cane rings.'^ The wearing of the breast cloth is not habitual, for 
a hill woman does not consider the exposure of the upper part of her person to be 
immodest. 

Married women, whether Dafla, Galong or Abor, frequently wear waist bands 
studded with metal bosses. These are very much smaller than the average bey op discs 
and are generally made of brass. Girls and women wear rings of cane round their 
waists whether they wear metal-studded bands or not; and thej^ weave for them¬ 
selves very fine belts of cane in white, relieved by patterns of black interwoven 
through the material. The women wear, sometimes in great profusion, necklaces 
similar to those worn by the men. Their brass bracelets are of a lighter stamp than 
those of the men. 

The following short description of the costume of the Dallas will give some idea 
of such differences that exist on either bank of the vSubansiri river. In headgear 
the Abors and Galongs offer a marked contrast to their neighbours. The less imposing 
Dafla headdress is a skull cap with a projection about 2|- inches long at the back that 
gives it the appearance of a quaich with one handle. The cane work is infinitely finer 
and is still more closely woven in this hat than in the Abor and Galong helmet. The 
front of the Dafla hat is frequently ornamented with a serow horn, and a bunch of very 
thin stalks of cane bound together is thrust thi'ough a hole at the top of the crown. 
This additional ornament hangs over the back of the cap. A loop of string attached 
to the front of the hat, together with a skewer of brass or bamboo, holds the tuft of 
bearskin, or black feathers that form a peak to the headdress. This is a distinctive 
Dafla fashion. The Subansiri hillmen do not bunch their hair above their 
foreheads according to the fashion of the more Western Dallas; the women 
follow the usual Dafla custom which is a similar coiffure to that of the Memongs to 

I The Angong girls wear, as a rule, 3 disc.s. 

* Itt the Karko country especially, where “ dani-clims ” are particularly bad during the rains, the women have an 
ingenious way of protecting themselves from the poisonous bites of these pests. A small basket filled with smouldering 
dhan husk is su.spended from the waist under the skirt. 
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the east. Neither men nor women shave their heads like the Minyongs; indeed 
they take what steps they can to adorn their hair, for the men bind it with a fillet 
made of long strips of cane or hide studded with small white metal bosses. This 
fillet has not been found outside the Dafla .Hills The wealthier men wear^earrmp 
that look like aluminium egg-cups. The Western Daflas wear yellow or white ‘'hill 
amber ’ ’' necklaces, but the Subansiri clans wear strings of large round blue porcelain 
beads that are highly prized and are handed down as heirlooms. They differ m 
shape but not in substance from the best Abor and Galong beads. They carry 
and hang a long metal skewer round their necks Smoking materials are carried in a 
snakeskin or sambhur skin satchel. 

Their costume accords with the briefest and simplest description, for it consists. 
South of the Kamla at least, of a small loin cloth, a few cane rings round the waist, 
and a blanket, which very occasionally was found to be of wool and imported from 
Tibet. The ordinary flatfish hill basket is in general use, and in wet weather the 
black fibrous (or, sometimes, bear skin) ruksack is carried. The dress of the women 
has already been described. 

Only two musical instruments are made in the country, the gourd pipe and what 

can best be described as the Abor harp. (Plate XIX.) 

The cymbals, drums and gongs occasionally found through¬ 
out the hills are all imported. The commoner of the locally-made instrum ents consists 
of a gourd with a hollow stem 9 to lo inches long. Through the bulb of the gourd are 
thrust four reeds, three of the pipes being in a line, the other being inserted nearer the 
stem of the instrument. The solitary reed has one notch on one side of it and two 
on the other ; the other three reeds have four and one, five, and seven respectively. 
There is, of course, a clear passage from the whistle-pipe mouths of the reeds to the 
end projecting through the bulb of the gourd. The sounds produced are like the notes 

of a chanter. 

The Abor harp is made of a splinter of bamboo, the centre of which is cut into a 
tongue and two pieces of string. Strainsof music are produced by twisting one string 
round the first joint of the forefinger of the left hand until the bamboo slip almost 
touches the finger. Then place the convex side of the ‘ ‘ harp' ’ against the teeth and 
pull the second string with the right hand. This must be done in short jerks and in 
exact prolongation of the bamboo slip, a procedure differing from the way in which 
the Jews’ harp is played. The vibration of the bamboo tongue produces the music. 

The following account of the migration from Kebang to Mishing, given by one of 

the first colonists, shows how new settlements are founded 

The Founding of a Colony. ovei-populatioii of the village makes migration 

necessary. Ten men, the inmates of five houses, left Kebang with their women-folk 
after the harvest wascut to prospect, but without removing their mithan, goods or chat¬ 
tels from Kebang. This most probably took place early in December, when springs 
are at their lowest and the question of water on the prospective site could best be settled. 


1 Frequently known as serpentine- 
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Having decided upon the site, they erected a long hut in which they all lived, until the 
work of clearing the spur and building the houses was completed. Into these the 
colonists moved, bringing their lares et fenates down from Kebang. As reports were 
favourable ten more houses sprang up the following year. And so the village grew'. 

One of the first proceedings of a young Abor or (lalong colony is to plant jack trees 

Villages and Houses. “ around the village. These are generally protected by 

fencing from the ravages of cattle. Hill villages are almost 
invariably on the healthy sites offered by high spurs. Bamboo pipes bring the water 
into the villages if there is no spring or stream quite close to the houses, and consider¬ 
able skill is shown in the alignment of the aqueducts, some of which are of great 
length, iwo pipes were noticed, one Minyong, the other Meraong, that were over 
350 yards long.' The Subansiri Daflas bury their dead within the precincts of the 
village, the Abors and Galongs just outside it. Graves, as a rule, are below the group 
of houses, but at I/cdum it was noticed that they were quite close to the water supply 
and just above the village. The Mishmis bury dead freemen just outside their 
villages, but sometimes the bodies are said to be burnt. None of the Abor villages 
that I have visited had all-round defensive perimeters, but many of them had short 
bamboo palisades furnished with chevatix-de-frise guarding the approaches, or strong 
log and stone stockades; and the village site, as a rule, had been selected with an eye 
to good natural defences, such as inacce.ssible cliffs on two or three sides of it. The 
granaries are built outside the group of dwelling houses. Near the plains the villages 
are small, numbering from 20 to 50 houses. The largest community, the Balek group, 
is made up of six villages aggregating 160 houses. Many single villages further north 
are as large, or larger, than this. 

There is a great similarity in the appearance of all the hillmen's houses along the 
frontier, whether Dafla, Galong, Abor or Mishmi. Galong houses however are raised con¬ 
siderably higher off the ground than any others that have been visited. The number 
of people accustomed to live together under the same roof in the various tribes causes 
the Mishmi and Dafla houses in particular to be very much longer than those of the 
Abois, amongst whom one family to a house is the rule. In consequence of this Abor and 
Galong villages appear to he far larger than tho.se of their more gregarious neighbours. 
Two able-bodied men to a house would seem to be a fair estimate for Galong and 
Abor villages, amongst the western Daflas from 4 to 20, whilst amongst the Subansiri 
Daflas and the Mishmis 20 might, in the chief’s houses, prove far too low an estimate. 
Slaves live in the house with the family, and are therefore included in this total. 
Chulikata and Bebijia houses are sometimes over 300 feet long. Amongst the Min- 
yongs up the Dihang valley each son or near relative when he marries builds his house 
end on and almost touching the parental gable, or prolongs the row of family houses 
that has already been formed, presenting the appearance of one long continuous build¬ 
ing. The Galongs do not foUowthis custom. Abor houses are raised, as a rule, from 


1 On a visit to Meybo (Membu) in 1914 I found two aquaducts each over 1000 yards long. 

2 See Peal’s remarks, Vol. I^XV, Part III, No. i» 1896, p. 12, with reference to granaries fn general. 
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4 to 6 feet off the ground, on logs. The thatch comes low down 'to protect the 
rather flimsy walls from the wind and rain. Cane leaves are very commonly used, 
but thatching material varies, of course, according to the locality : it generally lasts 
about three years. The pitch of the roof js exceedingly steep. An open platform 
projects from the front verandah that leads into the house. There are two en¬ 
trances, one at the front and one at the back, that are reached by the notched 
logs that do duty for ladders. The living room is generally about 30 ft. by 24. In 
all hill-houses trophies of the chase adorn the walls. The master of the house sleeps 
near the door and the remainder of the family on the further side of the fire-place. 
Such household duties as cleaning grain are carried on near the back door. Shelves 
are hung from the roof to hold the family belongings. The room is exceedingly dark 
as light can only enter through the low doorways. The flooring is of split bamboos; 
the fire-place is of earth and stones. Kntering by the front door there is a long passage 
runiiing down the right side of the house; this leads to the latrines, which are over the 
pigsties, and provides a pecuUar but most effective form of sanitation. 

Galong houses are raised high off the ground sometimes to aheightof lafeet,bamboo 
being the usual struts. Memong houses are built in orderly rows, a practice followed 
largely by the Abors, but other Galong villages that have been visited presented a 
less regular appearance. The Galongs divide off the living room, and make special 
accommodation for the women, thus following in a modified form the Mishmi custom of 
providing cubicles behind the common room of the house for the different families 
that live under the same roof. The Daflas (like the Mishmis) live several families 
together, under one roof, but provide only one big living room. 

A typical Subansiri house would be about 80 feet long and about 20 feet broad. 
The Subansiri houses are substantially built of planks and firmly supported on struts, 
like Abor and Galong houses. The western Dafla houses are smaller and flimsily 
built, generally of bamboo ; whilst instead of providing strong well-thatched pens 
raised off the ground for their live stock, like their neighbours the eastern Daflas, they 
almost invariably herd tliem together under their houses. Fire-places are made at 
intervals down the centre of the room. The usual shelves hanging from the roof 
are provided. At the end of the living room the grain is cleaned, and here the women 
give birth to their children. This portion of the room is partially screened off. As 
in Abor houses the head of the Dafla establishment has his place nearest the door, and 
the principal members of the household sit round the first fire-place, generally on short 
bits of log, smoking incessantly and passing roimd the ever-flowing gourd. Along 
the left side of the house runs a narrow passage, in which the beer is brewed, and on 
the right side is a long open verandah in which fowls are kept. .At the far end of 
the living room in tbe Subansiri houses a door opens on to a narrow verandah leading 
down to the pigsties. All hill granaries are raised off the grotmd on piles and an 
attempt is made to keep out the rats by providing the struts with broad wooden 
discs. 

Besides the ordinary dwelling houses and granaries Abor villages invariably contain 
a barrack for the young men called the moshai> and often, but by no means invariably, 
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Currency. 


a dormitory for the unmarried girls called the rasheng, in which they always sleep, but 
do not cook. The nioshap , which is a noticeably long building, is provided with numer¬ 
ous exits, and is, as a rule, in a central position ; here guests are entertained and 
councils are held. Women are forbidden to enter the moshap, but a corresponding 
self-denying ordinance does not exist as regards the rasheng. At Kombong, the chief 
Memong village, a fine guest house was noticed some little way outside the village and 
considerably below it. The Galongs also have a bachelors’ barrack, which they call 
the deri. Although the Galong girls sleep in their parents’ houses there is a custom of 
segregating the women during menstruation in a separate house. This house, it is said, 
is specially built by the slaves of the village. The Abors do not observe this custom 
of segregation, which may be comj^ared with ancient hevitical regulations. During 
periods of menstruation, according to the Minyongs, the women are not segregated 
in other houses but sleep on the far side of the hearth. The Mishmis and Daflas have 
neither moshap nor rasheng. 

The household possessions of the Abors and kindred tribes can be divided into 
two groupis. The first, purely domestic gear; the second, those articles that pass as 

currency throughout the country. The first group include 
the modern brassware obtained from the Plains, looms and 
spinning gear, bamboo chungas, mats (generally of screw pine) and more or less ela¬ 
borate cane basket work of various descriptions. The second category includes dankis, 
gongs, bells, and necklaces of old porcelain beads, besides merangs and other interest¬ 
ing bits of metal work. Mithan and slaves are of high commercial value. Values and 
prices are extremely difficult,to convert into ordinary currency. The worth of any 
particular thing depends upon size and workmanship ; cattle naturally vary greatly 
in price, and the common phrase “ so many mithan” is consequently misleading.* 
Slaves are valued according to their working capacity and sex. Moreover the same 
article varies very appreciably in value in different localities. 

Dankis are made in Tibet. It is possible that some are brought down the Dihang 

and Siyom valleys; but as those recently obtained in Riga 
were aU said to come from the Padam, it is most probable 
that these interesting bowds are imported from Eastern Tibet through the upper 
Dibang valley and so into the Abor hills. Even the bowls that are obvious copies of 
finer w'ork are far superior to anything that the Abors and allied tribes are known to 
manufacture. Abor art does not appear to rise above the simplest conventional 
designs to the representation of animal life which, in a people with whom hunting fills 
so prominent a place, is practically the negation of art. The dankis^ are ornamented 
with conventional Buddhist symbols that are meaningless to the tribes south of Tibet. 
These dankis are commonly found, and used as money, in the villages right down to the 
plains of Assam. The bowls are obviously cast, and, as the typical dimensions may 


Bowls. 


1 The average being from 45 to 75 rupees, but they have been known to fetch I20 rupees. Rupees of course are 
valueless to the Abors, Galongs and Daflas living in villages out of touch with Assam. I^'ven the foot-hill villagers have 
to be educated up to a belief in the value of the smaller silver pieces. 

2 See Plate XXIH. 
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be taken to be 17I inches diameter at the mouth of the liowl, where it is widest, by 8| 
inches in depth, the difficulties of manufacturing them must be considerable. Two 
types of danki have been found. The more common variety is made of a brittle grey 
alloy, in which there is a considerable proportion of antimony. Round the inside of 
the bowl are, as a rule, eight symbols (sometimes there are only seven) , or occasionally 
four. The eight usual symbols are: (i) The Wffieel of Life (in its simplest form). (2) 
The White Umbrella. (3) The Fish. (4) The Pot of Trea.sure. (5) The Lotus. (6) The 
Conch Shell. (7) The so-called Noose of I^ove. (8) The Armorial Flag of Victory. 
Judging from the numerous dankis of this type that have been examined, the form of 
the Lotus, the F'ish and Wheel of Life may be elaborated or simplified, whilst the other 
symbols adhere to the same conventional design in each case. Below these symbols 
the bowl narrows to a diameter of about 15 inches. The bottom of the bowl is almost 
flat. Outside the bowl, and coinciding with the symbols inside, are four large and four 
small metal elects, the latter being placed in the centre of a conventional leaf design. 
These large and small elects are alternate. They are either used for carrying the 
dankis about or for suspending them cauldronwise over a fire on the exceedingly rare 
occasions that they are used for cooking. Below the elects a band in key pattern runs 
round the bowl. Three raised ribbands of metal run down outside from the rim and 
meet in the centre of the bottom of the bowl, dividing it into three equal parts. The 
bowls are- regarded as money throughout the hills ; the rare occasions on which they 
are used as cooking utensils appear chiefly to present themselves when treaties are 
being ratified. 

I am indebted to Mr. Kemp for the opportunity he most kindly gave me of ex¬ 
amining the one example known of the second type of danki. This bowl is of the same 
size as the others, but is made of a different metal, and is in every respect most mark¬ 
edly superior to the other bowls that have been examined. The bowl is unfortunately 
broken, and one of the four symbols wdth which it was ornamented is now missing. 
These symbols are; (i) Closed Lotus, (2) The Om, (3) Lotus, (4) missing, but the frag¬ 
ment remaining is certainly the portion of a symbol in character, possibly the Ora 
repeated. It is not impossible that this second type of bowl is the relic of some earlier 
civilization that at least spread its influence many centuries ago , through the hills south 
of the Main Range of the Himalayas. Such of these bowls that still exist may or may 
not have been buried, to be found as stated by the present-day Abor wheir working in 
his fields. They may, it is conjectured, be the bowls on which have been modelled 
the rough dankis commonly met with through the liills and are articles of export from 
Bhotan to the Lohit. 

In the Upper Dihang valley the proximity of Tibet is proclaimed by a marked 
increase in the metal w'ork, obviously obtained from that country, that is to be seen. 

The only indigenous attempt at making the likeness of anything living upon the 
earth has been found at Kebang in the form of a copper armadillo of crude but 
amazing workmanship.‘ It is manifestly of considerable age. On one side (for it is 


> See Plate XVIII. 12. The only other known specimen is in the possesvsion of Mr. Furze, A.P.O., Pasighat. 
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flat) the appearance is that of a Merang of an unusual type, with a granulated surface. 
When turned over, the head, legs, feet and other portions of the creature’s anatomy, 
faithfully reproduced by the ancient artificer, are disclosed to view. It is about 3 inches 
long and stands firmly on its feet, the flat disc-like body being raised about inch off 
the ground. One piece of metal-work, seen at Balek, can hardly be considered, for it is 
quite new and represents an indifferent attempt to reproduce the figure of a man in a 
newspaper advertisement. It is not indeed a question of espying his beard under his 
muffler for the line of large buttons down what looks like an over-coat clearly bewrays 
the European tailor. 

Another form of money met with in most villages is the gong. These are of vari¬ 
ous sizes (the standard of measurement being the depth of 
metal at right angles to the face), to each of which in 
accordance with its age is assigned as definite a value as is possible amongst a people 
whose standard of currency is ceaselessly changing with their requirements. These 
gongs are round and perfectly plain, with a central boss. They are made of bell- 
metal. 

Bells of various sizes, and more or less elaborately chased, are found throughout 
the hills. The smallest of all are worn, amongst the Padam, Panggis and Minyongs 

as ornaments of ritual by the mirus. These bells,* some of 
which appear to be of considerable age and are apparently 
made of the same metal as the finer type of danki, are rather like sleigh-bells in appear¬ 
ance and are worn in bunches. The larger bells are used as currency. They are almost 
invariably tongueless and frequently broken, and quite possibly are the worn-out pro¬ 
perty of the monasteries that, it is gathered from our various Kamba witnesses, is 
foisted upon the Lo traders at the marts along the frontier. The largest and most 
valuable beUs are generally kept buried in the jungle, a precaution frequently taken 
by the owners of the gongs. In a Dafla village in the Kamla valley a beautiful bell 
and some copper bracelets were literally unearthed for exhibition. 

Another possession of the Abors of peculiar interest is the copper disc called the 

merang.^ These vary in size and the curious handle-like 
piece of metal projecting from the disc gives them the ap¬ 
pearance of the specula of Greek and Roman civilization.* A specimen obtained from 
the Yamne valley was 5 inches in diameter with a projection if inches long. The 
merang is invariably provided with two small holes on the circumference furthest 
from the projection, but it is denied by the Abors that it is worn as a talisman round 
the neck. The Abors say they are of great age and were brought over the hills by 
their remote ance.stors when first they came into the country they now occupy. Two 
other solutions of their origin have been offered by the hill-men, the one worthy of con¬ 
sideration being that the merangs are made of metal dug up from the fields; the other 
explanation is that they fell from the sky and were dug up by industrious cultivators 


Bells. 


* See Plate XIX, figures 6, 7, ii, 2 See Plate XVIII, ii, 12, 13. 

8 It was gathered in the Memba country that milang is Tibetan for a mirror. 
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when clearing the hill side. It is of course within the bounds of possibility that these 
discs of metal were made by some long-forgotten dwellers in these hills. But I am not 
prepared to hazard an opinion either as to their origin or what purpose they served. 

Besides his merangs the well-to-do hill-man may possess one other heirloom of 
unknown age and origin. This is the copper scarab-like ornament called the dine ! 
This, unlike the merang, is used as an amulet. 

Another interesting form of metal work is the disc, or rough Maltese Cross with 
one, or sometimes two, cones projecting from it. The.se vary considerably in work¬ 
manship, but are generally made of the danki metal. One that has been measured 
was 4| inches across, with the projecting cone i inch in length. The point of the 
projection is frequently a cylinder that, if it were found in Tibetan hands, would cer¬ 
tainly contain a charm or prayer ; these, however, appear to be empty and some at least 
from their rough workmanship seem to be copies of metal work imported from Tibet. 
These pieces of metal work are provided with a loop under the disc to enable them to 
be worn as charms. They are said to have a medicinal value. As there is a second 
type in which the apex of the cone is surmounted by a miniature hey op doubled over 
almost into the form of a cylinder, the charms appear to be both male and female. 
It is conjectured that they are aphrodisiacs. Small rough cymbals, which these 
charms sometimes rather distantly resemble, are also found in the possession of the 
hill-men. 

In connexion with the statement that has appeared that the Malte.se Cross design 
is the last surviving trace of missionary work that was undertaken in the Abor hills 
about 50 years ago, it may be observed that some of the plaques appear to be very 
much older, and that a very .similar design appears on some of the cloth that is yearly 
imported through the upper Dibang valley from Tibet. The cross in its simplest 
form, surrounded by a circle, or ornamenting some circular object, is exceedingly 
common ; it appears on the blue imitation turquoise beads that come from Tibet 
and is the design with which the beyofs are ornamented. It is identical with the 
Wheel of Idfe symbol on the dankis. 

The most interesting personal property belonging to the Dallas of the lower 

Kamla valley (apart from the metal-work already re- 
omaments of neighbouring tribes, consists of the Strings of immen.se blue porce¬ 

lain beads of Tibetan origin,, some of which are of considerable age, and the chowris 
of serow hair dyed red set in worked metal holders (sometimes these are of silver) that 
the women hang round their necks. They also wear the metal charms and bells 
worn by the Dallas to the west of them and bj^ their eastern neighbours. 

The Chrdikata and Bebijia Mishmis are very poor in metal ornaments. The 
headmen, however, sometimes own Tibetan drums, and brass cymbals which are 
used when the village has a dance. The Digaru and Meju women of the Ivohit 
valley, on the contrary, are loaded with silver ornaments, beautiful examples of 
Tibetan charm boxes, and plain neck-rings of solid silver that they make, in their 
own country , from rupees, for silver money comes into the Tohit valley from both 
China and India. - — ^ 


MiNisr^^ 
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The Village Community. 
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Headmen. 


The village community in the Abor and Oalong country, where society is in a 

slightly more advanced state than amongst the Daflas and 
Mishmis of both Dibang and Lohit valleys consists of the 
headmen of the village, the medicine-man , the craftsmen, the groups of families, the 
young men and the slaves. 

The headman (Gam) is chosen by the voice of the cotnmunity. In this election ■ 

experience to guide such affairs as policy and the selection 
and division of fresli sites for jhums,” and wealth to en¬ 
tertain strangers when necessary in the name of the village, ail weigh. Age is also a j 
factor, for the Gam is the village Nestor. An unusually young Gam connotes excep¬ 
tional force of character. But the mo.st important plank in the candidate’s plat¬ 
form is the measure in which his orders and ideas convey the ‘ ‘ sen.se ’ ’ of the village, 
for he as Gam must represent the sanior pars of the Councils periodically held in the 
moshap. If he does not the opinion of another man is listened to, and here the road to 
suspersession begins. It is personality, and a persxiasive tongue, that rule. The 
several Gams to be found in almost every village may thus be accounted for. It has 
been observed that only the word of the leading Gam carries real weight in the com¬ 
munity. No form of voting appears to exist. The moot-like method of shouting 
down any dissentient and so obtaining unanimity in the Council is, presumably, 
adopted. Doubtful matters are, however, settled by the casting of lots. WTien the 
common interests of a group of villages are likely to be affected, the Gams of the com¬ 
munities concerned meet and hold a council together. But the village is the true unit, 
not the sept, nor the clan, still less the entire tribe although, of course, blood relation¬ 
ship creates a certain amount of sympathy. A community has been known, as a 
matter of policy, to elect a Gam from another village; an instance of this is to be 
found in the election during 1911 of a leading Komsing man as Gam of Kebang, after 
the deposition of Takot. 

Dutem Gam of Dedum, who is the strongest personality amongst the villages 
of the Abor foot hills, gave me an interesting account of the procedure that is adopted 
by an Abor who is anxious to get a voice in the affairs of the village. The ambitious 
Abor, who must be rich enough to defray his considerable election expenses, gives a 
feast, called ebor, to the village, at which a large amount of apong{\vm€) is provided, 
and mithan (tame Bos frontalis) are killed. The word ehor is not to be found in Lorraine' 
but etor is given as “ name of an Abor feast.” I asked one of my interpreters, aMiri 
of Oiyaug village, what the word meant and he said it is a feast, given by one manor 
more, at which much apong and a cow, or mithan, is provided. This feast brings the 
donor's wealth and generosity into due prominence. In about a year’s time he gives 
another feast, and on this occasion some villager is put up to make a laudatory speech. 
The enthusiasm born of apong is calculated to assure the election of the would-be Gam. 
If he can afford it the new Gam, after election, gives a third feast. Dutem described 
this as a weU-known custom but one that, apparently, met with singularly little 
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Priests. 


encouragement in his own village. It is quite certain that the headship of the village 
is not hereditary, nor is there any trace whatsoever of the interesting custom of auto¬ 
matic colonization by the elder sons of the chief and the assumption of authority by the 
youngest that exists amongst Nagas and Lus^jais. 

The position and influence of women throughout the hills is remarkable, in spite 

of the fact that wives are, to all intents and purposes, 
bought and sold, and that they are debarred from in¬ 
heriting property. Besides the considerable influence exerted by the women over 
village opinion, priestesses are quite common amongst the Abors. Amongst the Sub- 
ansiri Daflas women are at times actually deputed to take the posa annually distributed 
by Government; and I was told by the Daflas that in one village on the Kamla a woman 
was the leading personality, settled disputes, and would be of the greatest assistance 
in procuring coolies for me. 

The Mims (priests) are invariably men amongst the Galongs and Mishmis; 

amongst the Abors priestesses are frequently met with. 
The office is not looked upon as hereditary, but the way in 
which the mantle falls upon the new prophet will be explained when the religion of the 
people is discussed. 

There are smithies in almost every village; the craft is not hereditary, but en- 
Smiths. tirely dependent on the skill of the individual. 

Agriculture plays the most important part in the life of the people ; flocks and 

herds are largely owned, but the Abors and kindred tribes 
are in no sense a pastoral people like the Poba nomads 
over the main range to the north. The poorer clans, such as the Midu Mishmis, rely 
to a greater degree on hunting, but although hunting is regularly and systematically 
pursued, agriculture is the main support of the tribes along the frontier. The crops 
vary in quality in different localities from the great agricultural prosperity of the 
Memongs of Kombong to the miserable stunted Mishmi fields up the Khun river, 
but, excepting the foot-hill colonists, who have to some extent adopted plains’ methods, 
the hill tribes sow their crops broadcast on stretches of cleared forest land, moving, 
as the surface soil becomes exhausted, to a fresh area. The utter lack of clan 
organization may, it is considered, be partly due to the extravagant system of 
agriculture followed by the hillmen, who live in communities separated from each other 
by the extensive tracts that are required for their rotation of “jhums.” This 
isolation may possibly have done much to foster the prevailing spirit of self-interest 
and independence that hardly ever sees as far as the next village. 

Time is reckoned by the number of years since a tract was cleared for cultivation 
or, for longer periods, by the number of times any particular piece of land has been 
cultivated. In villages established within the memory of the older inhabitants every¬ 
thing is dated from the founding of the village : “ In the Gamship of So and So ” is 
another classical method of recording local events. 

The Gam of the village decides on the tract to be cleared ; the men of the village 
all turn out, cut dovm, collect and bum the vmdergrowth and fell the trees. This 
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method of clearing is called “ jhum-ing ” and the fields are known as “ jhums/’ in 
Assam. The iVbor word for a “ jhum-” is a-rik. The charred logs are used to fence 
off the family holdings, which are all apportioned by the Gam. These tree-trunks 
are often the recognized and usual foot-paths through the fields. If a family is unable to 
work its own land, an arrangement is made with some other household, who work the 
plot instead, giving as rent a proportion of the crop, or labourers may be hired for a 
food wage. The number of years that a “jhum ’ ’ is worked varies from i to 5 years, 3 
being the usual period. Some of the fields in the Sipu valley, where substantial wooden 
cattle-fences over 5 foot high are commonly used, and the alluvial flats of the Persen 
valley in the Dafla country (devoted largely to tobacco) appeared to be under even longer 
periods of cultivation. The period during which the ‘ ‘ jhums' ” lie fallow, and revert 
into bush and light tree jungle easily distinguishable from virgin forest, depends to a 
great extent upon the population that the area has to support. Within the radius of a 
group of large villages the land ma)^ be taken up after four or five years, but old 
“jhums,” within the vicinity of small communities, have been noticed that must 
have been over 20 years old. “ Jhuming ’' does not appear to be carried on beyond 
a height of 5,500 feet. Some of the fields, especially in the Galong and Mishmicountry, 
are'on incredibly steep hill-sides. Terracing and the irrigation of the fields are both 
unknown. All rice cultivation is dry, but in the Balek fields it was noticed that rice 
was growing by itself in clumps that had been dibbled in by hand, an improvement 
upon the usual indiscriminate sowing of all the crops together. It has been observed 
that “jhum” cultivation is not nearly so clean in its second year, and the grasses 
in the third year frequently almost choke the crops. Peal,‘ in his account 
of various hill customs, notices this form of agriculture and points out that after the 
site is abandoned creepers and young trees kill the grasses, which cannot grow in 
shade, and so, by re-afforestation, the tract becomes once more ready for “jhuming.” 

The ground, when cleared, is prepared for sowing in the roughest manner by 
'fscratching the surface to the depth of a few inches with a dcto or a pointed stick. There 
We two sowings, the first “ ai-uk ” rice, in January and February, the second the 
Miri (white) rice in about April and May. The two harvests are in May and Septem¬ 
ber—October; but the time of harvest of course varies considerably. When the crops 
are about 2 ft. high the fields are weeded and cleaned. Millet and job’s-tears are sown 
broadcast with the rice; they ripen more slowly and the millet sown for the second 
crop is not ready till December. 1 was told by tire Subansiri Daflas that they put in 
about five times as much millet (from which they brew their beer) as they do rice. 
Black dal and pepper are also grown. Chillies, cucumbers and pumpkins are grown in 
quantities. Separate fields of maize were seen in the Dobang country. Round, and in 
the middle of, many of the hill villages little enclosures are made where maize, sugar¬ 
cane or opium are grown. Cotton is sown in April and gathered in October. Wax for 
the smith’s moulds is collected in May and June. Thiscalendar applies to the southern 
districts in normal years. The villagers are busy trapping during the off season. In 


1 J.A.S.B., Vol. LXIII, Part III.No. i, 1894, P-I 2 - 
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the villages jack-trees (Mishmi country excepted, so I am informed by Captain 
Bethell), oranges, lemons and guavas are grown ; and some care is taken of the 
clumps of bamboo flourishing, as a rule, in the vicinity. Neither oranges or lemons 
appear to be gronm in or near the villages ^ast of the Yamne. Those communities that 
cultivate opium pick it in October. To scare birds away from the fields bamboo 
poles are set up, to these are attached lines on which leaves are tied that swing freely 
in the wind. Another way in which the crops are protected is by putting a line of 
fresh plantain leaves round the edge of the fields to frighten the jungle-fowl. The 
Mishmis use bird scares on lines not unlike the tin protectors put on telegraph wires 
across grouse moors at home. 

Small houses are built in the " jhums b’ and in these the owners of the fields are 
accustomed to spend the night during harvest, if the cultivation is far from the village. 
Lines of women go across the fields, in harvest, and strip off the grain into conical 
creels slung on the right thigh. The straw is afterwards cut and burnt. The 
grain is collected iu the ‘ ‘ jhum ’ ’ houses before it is taken into the granaries. The 
hill-men are as a rule very improvident, and the 20 maunds of rice that each household 
(on an average) has collected in its granary by the middle of December has almost 
disappeared two months before the next harvest. Grain is pounded in cradles made 
from the trunk of a tree ; fans of basket work are used for winnowing. Rice is the 
staple Abor and Galong cereal, an,d millet and Indian corn that of the Mishmis.' 

A considerable amount of tobacco is grown; the leaves are picked, cut up and dried 
in the fields. The country about Yemsing is believed to be a great tobacco-growing 
district; and the alluvial flats along the Persen valley in the Dafla country are largely 
under tobacco. Opium is occasionally grown, but is not known in the districts to the 
north. Tobacco either smoked in a silver or bamboo ‘ cob ’ pipe or chewed, smoothes 
the rugged path of life for man, woman and child alike throughout the hills. 

The wine' of the country is known as apong and is brewed from millet seed. A 
funnel is made with a bamboo frame and plantain leaf lining ; this is filled with millet 
seed and hot water is poured on to the grain which is then fermented. The liquid is 
' ‘ cleared ’ ’ with rice charcoal by the Abors which destroys the rather attractive 
light yellow colour of the liquor as made by the Daflas. The Mishmi wine is cofi'ee 
coloured and is made similarly to that of the Daflas. Themillet is boiled, fermented and 
soaked in warm water and the first brew (followed by several others) drained through 
a sieve. The first brew is the best and strongest. Amongst the Mishmis and Daflas 
it is generally drunk warm. All the hill tribes drink quantities of apong from baby¬ 
hood on every possible occasion. It varies most noticeably in quality, and when 


1 Angoiig Abor cultivation is far more primitive than that of the Minyong and Karko people. Consequently rice 
cannot be called their staple food. They subsist for half the year on anything they can get. The red pith of a palm 
locally known as tasat is pounded up and strained a number of times in water. It forms a meal called /abi^ that is made 
up into bread. They eke this out with such products of the jungle as fern leaves, edible roots and the cultivated jackfruit. 
These Abors come well into the picture drawn by the Elizabethan balladist Sapardon of the “ iiij score and ten in 
Kynges Benche.” 

“Som gnaw broun crust.es of bred som burnish bouns like doggs. 

‘ Som wysh to fyll thyr gutts with catts ratts myse or froggs.” 



MiNisr/?^ 
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well-made is a good and refreshing drink; although not nearly so intoxicating as the 
Naga rice beer, it is potent enough to ‘' corn ’ ’ the noble savage within a reasonable time. 

All the tribes possess herds of niithan and numbers of pigs and fowls. Milhan 

are owned by individuals and are not, as was stated in an 
account that appeared in the public press, common pro¬ 
perty. In addition to herds of mithan the Galongs, more especially the Memong clan, 
own herds of red cattle of a very good stamp : these are similar to Assamese cattle. 
Dallas and Galongs have numbers of goats. But goats are only seen in the 
Abor countrj' very occasionally. The hill-tribes do not milk their cattle'; they 
use them as money and as sacrifices to be eaten at ceremonial feasts. The Galongs, 
unlike the Abors, eat dogs, and indeed any and every animal save the tiger.* Rats are 
looked upon as a great delicacy. Wild birds, beasts and fish are trapped or .shot with 
arrows, domestic animals are strangled, mithan by being hanged, pigs by strangulation 
between two sticks thrust into the ground and pressed inwards. Mithan have a rope 
tied round their necks ; they are then driven up to an inclined stage on which the Abors 
haul until the beast is strangled. This method of hanging is an interesting parallel 
to the Tibetan sacrifices at Lhasa where the animal with a noose round its neck is driven 
over the edge of a precipice. Another method is to half strangle the animal and then 
throw the rope over the branch of a tree and pull on the rope until the unfortunate beast 
is dead. 

Birds, goats and pigs are burnt whole and miskinned in the fire before being eaten. 

Preparation of Food. hardly be Said to be cooked. When travelling in 

the Subansiri valley I saw quantities of dried buffalo 
meat being brought up from the plains to supplement the local supplies of 
mithan^ pig and goat. This dried meat the Dallas seem to prefer imperfectly 
cured. Rice, with some relish, and dried fish or meat is the staple Abor-Galong 
food. They also make a kind of bread of rice or maize. Rice is prepared in bamboo 
chungas, into which w’ater is poured, the rice being enclosed in leaf envelopes. The 
chungas are leant against a horizontal stick fastened over the fire and frequently turned. 
When the chungas are charred all round the rice is found to be well cooked. Bggs are 
roasted. Prawns and various insects, especially cinnamon beetles and locusts, are 
eaten., and the hiU people-collect fungi, some of which are actually poisonous, and eat 
them after boiling them several times in water. Blackberries and raspberries and other 
wild berries, plantains, wild mangoes and potatoes and other roots are collected and 
used for food. The hill-men eat two meal§ a day and refresh the inner man between 
the morning and evening repast by frequent drinks of apong. 

Bvery community does not necessarily possess a smith, nor do all the tribes weave 

cotton fabrics on the loom to make wearing apparel; but 
aU the hill-tribes show great skill in making basket work 


Manufactures. 


I The Memba people of course milk their cattle. 

» See Dalton’s Bthaology of Bengal, p. 33, for an exception to this rule of the hill tribes. 
^ The head of this insect is poisonous and is rejected by the hill-men. 
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to meet many of their requirements from the cane that grows in the jungle. In the 
making of cloth and in metal work the Abors and Galongs show their superioritj' over 
the Dafias. Near the plains the Abor women weave the coloured cloths and rug-like 
cotton fabrics that have already been described. Further uj) the valley white cloth 
is made, and amongst the most northern people who have been visited black cloth is 
woven. Cotton is ginned in a machine by the Abors and Galongs, but not by the 
Dafias or Mi,shmis and gadus (to be u.sed either as blankets or made into coats) are 
woven in a loom very similar to those used in Assam. The cane work of the helmets, 
whether the fine Dafla pattern or the coarser Galong and Abor work is singularly 
good. A helmet will hold water and is strong enough to ward off a sword cut. The 
light basket w'ork is also good ; and serviceable mats are made of dry screw pine leaves. 

Kaking in the Galong country and Komsing and Riu in the Abor country are cen¬ 
tres of a brisk pottery trade. The Kaking pottery is made of grey, and the Abor of 
red, clay. The pots are kneaded and beaten out with a stone and a .stick. 

The blacksmith’ s shop, called Yog yup ekum in Abor and Rongmaw ko deri in Galong, 
turns out the small knives worn suspended from the neck, daos, swords, spear and 
arrow heads, pipes, charms, brass bracelets, girdle discs and beyop plates. These last 
are made very largely in Komsing. Only a few skilled craftsmen can turn out the 
higher class of v ork. The best sword and bracelet work is done in the Memong villages 
on the Siyom, and along the middle reaches of the Dihang river. The best examples 
of bracelet work are very deeply, and clearly cut: the design distantly resembles 
arabesque, but is far more like some of the geometric patterns of Aurignacian age found 
in the Hautes-Pyrenees. Raw metal is not worked, but in making castings with wax 
and clay moulds and in working up iron rods, obtained from Assam, into weapons, the 
local smiths show some skill. The bellows are made of cylinders of large bamboos. 
The value of a sword depends on the number of welding lines on the blade. x\ 
hill-man who wants some beyop discs made takes his own metal and possibly his 
owm wax to tile smith and has the discs cast and ornamented according to his 
own wishes. The ordinary design appears to be a copy of the Wheel of Fife 
symbol commonly fomid on the dankis. The beyop discs are made in graduated sizes : 
the largest, which are generally about 3|- inches in diameter, are worn in front. Broken 
bits of danki metal are generally kept for the manufacture of beyops, but brass is also 
used. A Riu man told me that Karko is noted for its manufacture of beyop discs, and 
that they are manufactured by melting the metal and making it into a long string, or 
wire, which is coiled round into a flat disc. Melted metal is then poured over it and the 
surface planed off neatly^ Komsing is also noted for the manufacture of these discs. 
The girdle discs frequently worn by married w'ornen throughout the hills are, as a rule, 
of brass. Some of the Dafla designs are elaborate and these are of course of Tibetan 
manufacture. 

As regards the word ‘ ‘ beyop ’ ’ commonly used to denote the disc, or girdle of 
discs worn by the women, it may be noted that Ivorraiue gives beyop as “ a girdle of 
metal discs worn by Abor girls and by women before bearing children.” A man of 
Riu told me that banyap was the name of one plate and nopinni the whole girdle. As 
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he correctly named the ordinary waist belt {uk) asked as a test question the above may 
be correct. 

Each community has its own hunting area, as it has its agricultural area, clearly 

Hunting and Fishing. natural features.; With the exceptions of 

tigers that are trapped and birds that are snared, all 
animals are not only trapped but are himted by large parties armed with bows and 
arrows, and the quarry is systematically driven. The arrow ordinarily used for hunting is 
a slip of bamboo ; barbed arrows worth on an average the equivalent to 4 annas apiece) 
are too scarce to be generally expended in hunting. Dogs are regularly used in hunting, 
and are highly valued in consequence. The Daflas more especially take the greatest 
care of their dogs. One Gam up theKamlatold me that after three years’ training they 
are considered “ as intelligent as men.” The Abor breed of dog is black and white, 
the Dafla red and white. Tigers alone of all the denizens of the jungle are not eaten. 
All game, when the day’s sport is over, is layed out on short stakes run into the ground 
close together for the purpose. Here the game is distributed before being taken into 
the village and used as food. When an animal is killed with poisoned arrows only the 
flesh round the wound is cut out. The rest of the animal may be safely eaten. Birds 
are taken in a noose bow-trap ; those that I have come across ready set in the j ungle were 
baited with bunches of ripe corn ; berries are also u.sed; animals, e.specially wild pig, 
are taken in pits four to six feet deep with sharp stakes at the bottom, on which the 
beasts are impaled. The mouth of the trap is covered with branches and leaves. An¬ 
other form is the spear trap, which is let off by a pull on the cane rope set across the 
game track. This type of trap is more common amongst the Daflas, but is most ordi¬ 
narily used by the Nagas, who find it a very effective weapon in inter-village warfare. 
One that I saw in the Dafla hills was fitted with a wooden haft about 3 ft. 6 ins. long 
to which was attached a broad head of poisonous bamboo well hardened and sharpened 
in the fire. Another trap, used especially for rats, consists of a flat stone supported 
on sticks over a bait; the .stone falls and crushes the animal. 

The Abor colonists in the Plains and the Pasials at the gorge of the Dihang make 
and use casting nets, but the ordinary methods of fishing, as pursued up the Sieinen 
valley and at the mouths of the smaller tributaries of the Dihang and other rivers in 
the Dafla, Galong, Abor and Mishmi hills, consist of dams either of plantain stems or 
of well-made hurdle-work built across the stream ; conical baskets from 2 ft. 6 ins. to 
4 ft. across at the mouth are fixed into these darns, mouths upstream.' The fish are 
driven into the baskets by the rush of water. The ‘ ‘ beats ’ ’ belonging to the differ¬ 
ent villages in the Siemen valley were found to be marked off by piles of stones. Huts 
for the use of fishing parties are quite common on the banks of the rivers. 

I was shown a most entertaining way in which the Minyong Abors catch prawns. 
The bait consists of the fat white larvae to be found in fallen plantain stems; search 
is then made for a plant whose fibrous leaf is called by the Abors ko-i. Not only does 

i .Che baskets, higher up the valleys, are used without the dams. They are hung out in the water on cane lines at 
the end of big bamboos. 
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this most useful plant supply the prawn-fisherman’s rod, line, cast and hook, together 
witk his landing net and creel, but is also used by the Abors for wrapping up the rations 
of rice (or dry millet seed for apong) that he carries in his ruksack. The stalk 
and central fibre of a ko-i leaf acts as^rod, line and cast, or rather casts, for the 
sport is not altogether innocent of poaching methods and three or four baits 
are used. To each cast a larva is tied with a slip knot. The baited line is sunk 
into a likely pool and presently the prawns are tempted out of their lairs to feed 
upon the fat white larvae. The idea is to land them into a leaf held, as net and 
basket combined, in the left hand. The prawns become rather shy when they find 
themselves lifted from the bottom of the pool to the surface and into the air. Eye 
and hand (more especially letting one’s left hand know what the right hand doeth) 
must work together to make a good basket and create, for after days, memories of an 
4bor hill-stream that may vie (very nearly) with remembrances of a boat—or, as it cer¬ 
tainly seemed then, a trireme—and a lightly-hooked loch trout. 

Before a party goes out lots are cast with stones to see whether the expedition is likely 
to be successful. If the omens are clearly unfavourable the trip is postponed. Thirty- 
six small stones are shaken in the hand and breathed upon, during which the nature of 
the omen is kept clearly in mind. The handful of stones is then rmi out into,three 
heaps A, B, C, and from these heaps, which should be more or less equal in size, pairs of 
stones axQ taken until r, 2 or 3 stones remain in each heap. The “rubbish heap’ is 
then picked up and another line of three heaps D, E, E, made under the first. These are 
reduced to 1, 2 and 3 stones as before. One or two, but not three, stones may be 
left at A,C or F. Sometimes three rows are made, sometimes only two, the procedure 
varies in different villages. A represents the object heap, and this is pverned favour¬ 
ably or unfavourably by combinations of the other heaps, generally in pairs BE, Cb. 
For a favourable hunting omen one stone at A, which represents .the quarry, appears to 
be essential for, success ; the appearance of two stones at A and three at D is the most 
unfavourable omen, so unfavourable that when it appeared I was told it would be far 
better to stay at home. Groups of similar numbers of stones at BE, CF give favour¬ 
able omens. , 

When the hill-men go away from home, especially upon a foray or hunting expedi¬ 
tion, it is believed that ill-fortune will come if afong is brewed, or game (Lorraine men¬ 
tions fish) is cooked by the women of the household during the absence of the party. 
This is an interesting parallel to the tabooed acts given by Frazer,' prohibiting the wife 
from eating flesh during the absence of her husband. Ill luck is warded off, that is to 
say the spirit of evil fortune is driven away, just as the spirit of ill health is some¬ 
times exorcised, by waving about branches of a tree. This, I have been told, need not 
necessarily be performed by a mini. 

1 1 It is the defences, or the lack of them, set up by the Frontier tribes, whether it 

If be the sangars and walled strongholds of the Pathan or 

I stockades of the Nagas, that proclaim the warlike or 


« Golden Bough, Part II, 19H Edition, Ch, IV, Section 6. 
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peaceful nature of the race. The tribes between the Borheli and the Lohit, all that 
has been said to the contrary notwithstanding, are not amongst those that delight in 
war. Being a primitive hunting race all the male element of the population goesabout 
armed with bow, arrows, spear and perhaps along sword, in addition to the short knife 
and ordinary dao, which is an absolute necessity of life to the dweller in the jungle ; 
and all boys from an early age are taught to shoot, as were boys of an earlier and cer¬ 
tainly not less virile England. But the bow of the tribesman on this frontier is used 
chiefly in hunting, and hardly ever against a neighbouring village or tribe. There is 
sitiall fear of a raid or foray, consequently the villages are in many cases hot fortified 
at all, or at the most are protected by bamboo stockades (generally of no great length) 
and panjis in the direction from which members of some other clan may be expected 
to approach. As a rule, however, villages are built on sites that are naturally strong 
in themselves and require but slight artificial improvement. No village that has been 
visited was found to possess an all-round defensive perimeter. The most strongly 
fortified villages that have been visited are Simong in the Abor country and the Mishmi 
villages on the Sisseri that face the Padam border. ‘ These villages are defended by 
extensive bamboo stockades, chevaux de frise and long panjis, and are provided with 
footified gateways and portcullis. 

The chief weapon of the tribesman is the bamboo long-bow shod with iron, with 
a cane ‘ ‘ string ’ ’ and supplied with bamboo shafted arrows. This weapon is effective 

up to about i8o yards, but has been known to carry 

Weapons. ^ j j 

about 70 yards further. Cross bows have not been seen. 
The arrows are of two kinds. The arrow in common use is a slip of bamboo 
(sometimes a poisonous variety of bamboo is employed), the point of which is 
hardened in the fire. Cane leaf is invariably used to fletch the arrow. Arrows 
are not feathered spirally, nor are the heads twisted to give spin. The better 
type of arrow is tipped almost always with an iron head, although beauti¬ 
fully-made bone heads have been found, chiefly in the Dafla hills. I have 
seen no stone arrow-heads, nor have jade or jasper heads, for spears, axes 
or arrows been discovered, either in use or as the relics of an earlier race. Flints 
are not found in the country. The iron-headed arrows are fastened to the shaft with 
fine cane splicing, and theshaft is deeply notched near the head so that the arrow may 
break off short in the wound. In the body of one of Mr. Williamson’s. coolies found 
in the Dihang river after the massacre at Komsing in 1911 ,1 noticed the cane fastening 
of an arrow head, the shaft of which the cooly had broken off in his attempts to pull 
out the arrow. These arrows are poisoned.’ The most common poison in the southern 
Dafla and Galong hills \s Croton tiglium. Aconitum ferox is not nearly so’common as it 
has to be imported from the north, or from the Mishmis to the east. I have some corro¬ 
boration for the statement that the Abors (who get the bulk of their croton poison 


1 Karko was found to, have three lines of wall and ditch defeuce.s on the south side. 

* The Balek Abors called the croton berries mart* and the aconite ammo. The toxic properties of croton are said to 
disappear rapidly when used by itself: it rnust be fresh, hence presumably the mixture. 
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from the Galongs) prefer to use aconite in hunting and a mixture of aconite and 
croton in war; for they appear to believe that the latter is certain, whereas aconite is 
useless if the arrow is extracted at once and the wound washed. The Daflas declare 
that they obtain their aconite from a high mountain away to the north infested with 
black and yellow snakes; the Simong Abors stated that they get their aconite from 
the snowy range to the north of them and propitiate the spirits of the place by sacri¬ 
ficial rites. The Aka poison is aconite. The poison, which to become rapidly absorbed 
must be fresh, is powdered upon a stone and made up into a paste with the juices of a 
creeper and a wild potato ‘ and laid thickly on to the head of the arrow just behind the 
point. It is said, but I have no proof to sui^port it, that arrows are also poisoned 
by thru.sting them into decomposing carcasses. The main risk run from a wound 
inflicted by an arrow poisoned with aconite is from blood poisoning, provided the 
arrow is quickly extracted, for the aconite (although a comparatively rapid poison) is 
probably dry and takes some time to enter the system. The Abors affirm that croton 
is almost instantaneous in its effect^ The hill antidote for a poisoned arrow is to 
wash the wound and apply a mixture of fowl’s dung and opium, if obtainable. 

Arrows are carried in a bamboo case, provided with a lid and fitted with an out¬ 
side cane pocket for spare ‘ ‘ strings ’ ’ and the bracer guard of cane. These arrow 
cases are sometimes rather nicely finished with bands of plaited cane work, and the .sling 
of cane or strip of hide by which it is carried is often adorned with bunches of squirrel 
tails. 

The second weapon, in order of importance, is the sword. Swords are made in three 
recognized lengths ; the longest are Tibetan obtained from the Boris, or made in the 
Memong country. The blades are straight single edged, and have no point, for the 
hill-men cut with great dexterity and strength, but do not thrust. The average length 
of blade is 2 ft. 3 ins. ; the handle is wood, generally ornamented with cane work, but 
brass work has been seen on some swords obtained from the north. Komkar and 
Pangkang are renowned for their sword-makers.* When I visited the latter the Gam 
emerged, black as Vulcan, from his furnaces. The scabbards are either of split 
bamboo (Abor, Memong-and Dafla usual custom), or of wood (Mi.shmi, Dobang, 
Tadun). The sword is carried over the shoulder on a sling of hide, either of mithan 
bear, or deer skin. 

The utter lack of an arti.stic sense in the tribes on this frontier is very clearly 
illustrated by the entire absence of ornamentation on the quivers and scabbards, 
in striking contrast to ancient hunters generally and to primitive hunting peoples 
of the present day, such as the Eskimo, and the Australian aborigines, who 
delight in ornamenting their weapons with artistic designs. Spears are frequently 


I The creeper and the root (that I took for wild potato) are both cultivated. They call the former /di/o and the 
latter mane. The Daflas are said to use pig’s blood to bind the powdered poison. 

5 There appears to be strong diversity of opinion amongst medical men and analysts regarding these poisons. The 
notes I have taken were obtained from the most trustworthy Abors in the Balek villages. I have no corroboration 
or evidence, from other communities, and give these details for what they are worth. 

8 See pp. 71 and 44 of Memoir. 
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seen ; they are primarily used as Alpine stocks in the more hill}^ country, and unlike 
the shorter Naga spears are never thrown. The spear head is remarkably small and is 
ornamented with a tuft of hair, dyed red. The spear shaft is usually 7 or 8 feet long. 
A dao (generally discarded when the longer weapon is carried) and the short knife 
complete the armament, unless a bundle of panjis, sometimes carried to obstruct the 
path in front of a pursuing enemy, is included. Guns are so scarce that they cannot 
be considered as a portion of the armament. Such guns that are to be found in the 
more southern communities are obsolete Briti.sh muskets, those l)elonging to the more 
northern peoples are prong guns of Tibetan manufacture. 

The sword-cut-proof cane helmet is frequently covered with tufts of hair, dyed 

red, or black. In Riga it is the fashion amongst the 

Equipment. ^ i • t < • -i i 

young bloods to adorn their helmets with one ana 
sometimes two, hornbill beaks embellishing them further with the feathers, of jungle 
fowl or pheasant, a grotesque effect remarkably like the crestsof medieval chivalry on 
the Continent of Europe. Sometimes the tufts of hair, as amongst the Panggis, 
are so long as to fall to the shoulders ; deer skin coats, armlets of hide (especially 
amongst the northern Daflas), large rectangular shields, generally of cane, sometimes 
of hide, together wdth large ruksacks, (occasionally) covered with bearskin in the north 
and black dyed fibre further south, complete the hill-man’s equipment. In these 
ruksacks.are carried rations made up in packages of one day’s rice. The mcyari, the 
disc with the beyop top of cymbal-like design, is rvorn on the back of the neck as 
a protection against sword-cuts. 

The tribesmen do not mass after the manner of the jirgaks in the north-west.) 

The cohesion given by a militant religion, and the ghazi\ 
fanaticism kindled by the mullahs , finds no counterpart here. ^ 
No one tribe can be expected to rise at masse ; still less probable is the bursting of 
the frontier into that blaze of war not unknowm bej'ond the Indus. To meet a com¬ 
mon foe a certain number of villages niay combine, but even then the defence of some 
carefully prepared position by the young men of the communities involved never 
quickens into co-ordinated attack. In other words, the hill-rnen will stand until the 
9.ssault is pressed home (or their rations are exhausted if no serious operations are in 
progress), behind elaborate .stockades built with immense labour, but may be relied on 
when encountering a civilized enemy to confine their counter-attacks to very occasional 
and disconnected rushes by swordsmen through his columns or to half-hearted 
sniping with arrows. The selection of defensive positions and the siting of the works 
with wdiich they are crowned shows admirable judgment; whilst the construction of 
long lines of rock shoots and the immense stockades and palisades for which the Abors 
in particular are famous is worthy of far more determined defenders. Panjis (short 
sharp bamboo stakes) and traps similar to the pits and bow-traps used for big game may 
be employed to strengthen the defences. A shell-proof stockade wall over 2,000 yards 
long and ten feet high constructed of stout timber and stones, with a panji-sown ditch 
in front of it and belts of panjis as an additional obstacle could only be taken after 
almost prohibitive loss, were the position unturnable and the enemy a determined foe. 
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Fortunately for the British Empire and the corporals guards that as a rule are called 
upon to ward or enlarge its boundaries, the warhke nature of a race decreases in direct 
proportion to the difficult nature of the country it inhabits. 

Fights between two villages, or even more extensive operations, occasionally 
take the form of an engagement hardly distinguishable from a brawl, in which sw'ords 
are used, followed by a village raid in wbich prisoners may possibly be taken for slaves ; 
hostilities then become desultory. A little raiding may be done by bands of young 
men from the villages concerned, but the main operations of the wmr consist in block¬ 
ing the roads with immensely thick barriers of felled trees and thickly-packed brush¬ 
wood, and in defending the approaches to the villages with stone-shoots and short 
stockades. Stone-shoots are platforms made of bamboo piled up with stones. These 
are built out over cliffs hanging above the path to be defended and held up by a cane 
rope which is cut to let down the avalanche of stones on to the enemy below. Shoots 
are generallj’ built in lines and the jungle is cleared to give the stones a free run ; but 
notwithstanding this they are not easily discovered from below. This form of 
defence is a favourite one amongst the Abors and Mishmis. 

The tribesmen are of course expert woodsmen and their system of scouting is 
excellent. Clearings are made along the path that is being watched and scouts on the 
opposite hillside are able to observe anything that moves along it. These sentries 
relieve each other at intervals. Wlien watching an enemy the hill-men almost in¬ 
variably have their dogs with them ; these range ahead as scouts and frequently 
proclaim to their opponents the proximity of an otherwise entirely unobtrusive foe. 

Obstinate vendetta resembling the blood feud of the Pathan are believed to be 
common amongst the Mishmis. The Chulikata and Bebijia Mishmis are wilder and 
more primitive than the tribes to the west of them with whom we have come in contact, 
and amongst whom the wdld justice of revenge does not seem to be a prominent feature. 

Regarding the methods of making peace Ruksang of Mishing told me that when 

Riga and Kebang, in Minmaw and Takom’s time, were 
tired of fighting peace was established as follows: a tree was 
planted iri the gromid, about midway between the two villages, and the men of Riga 
and Kebang sat down on either side of it; each party brought mithan and dunkis ; 
the fnithan were exchanged and eaten, using the dcrnkis the other village had biought 
to cook them in : and peace has reigned between them ever since. 

It has already been observed that no records are made, either in stone, wood, or 
metal. The tongue of the Daflas, Galongs, Abors and Mishmis is a spoken language 
entirely ; nor do the hill tribes, by painting or carving, supply the deficiency. 

In spite of this they are remarkably quick in recogniz- 
S^gns and Messages, fj-jends, or their owu features, in photographs. 

They are, moreover, very clear and surprisingly accurate in the rough maps they make 
on the ground with a sharp stick. The Abors indicate the gradient,s of a road by taking 
a stick and breaking it into an irregular saw'-like outline. The sections thus made 
are quite excellent. The Daflas cut bits out of a leaf, the jagged edge representing 
the gradients of the path. 
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None of the tribes whose customs are dealt with in this Jlemoir are acquainted with j 
tile art cf writing , and theRevd. R. W. Jackman of Sadiya tells me that a most curious ' 
legend accounting for this is current amongst the Padarh. I/ong ago, the story runs, 
the Supreme Being gave his precepts to man. To the dwellers in the plain he gave 
tablesof stone,to thepeopleof the hills hegave asheetof parchment. But, withcharac- 
teiistic improvidence, the hill-man to w'hom the precious skin was entrusted, being 
sorely pressed by hunger, ate it. And the possibly not unmixed evil of illiteracy has 
been theirs ever since. 

lo supply the lack of writing, messages of great importance between villages 
(they appear to be confined to protestations of friend.sliip or cartels of defiance) are 
sent in the form of stones, rice, chillies and charcoal tied up in small baskets. This 
is the equivalent to the message sticks of the Australian aborigines and have been 
handed down for generations. The origin of these signs is lost. Broken weapons, a 
bent spear head, or a sword turned as nearly as possible into a sickle, are 
also used to proclaim peaceful intentions. I was told in Rotuug that a bent 
sword blade originally meant war, but has now reversed its meaning. The signs may 
either be sent or tied to a stick run into the ground in the middle of the path, 
where they will be seen by those for whom they are intended. The following ‘ basket 
messages ’ with their meanings were gathered amongst the Minyongs of the Dihang 
valley. One or two of the mes.sages have received corroboration from the Panggi 
side of the river. A stone by itself is a good sign (my heart is like this stone). The 
strongest message of friend.ship appears to be a stone with rice, or salt. (Rice denotes 
“ a clear and innocent mind ”). Chillies and charcoal, or a stone and chillies, or a 
stone, chillies and charcoal mean absolute defiance (“my mind has been burnt like 
charcoal, my thoughts are like these chillies ’ ’). The late Captain A. M. Hutchins gave 
me a most interesting and graphic account of the embassy sent by a hill community 
to proclaim its peaceful proclivities. The spokesman produced a bag and drew from 
it a sword-blade bent double. ‘ ‘ This,’ ’ he said,' ^ is the sentiment of the Gam towards 
Government, and this (producing a spear-head with a broken point) is the senti¬ 
ment of his kinsman and co-Gam.” “ This (producing a round pebble in a cane-work 
ba.sket) is the heart of these two, which they send clean of reproach.” ‘‘ This (pro¬ 
ducing an old metal charm) being made from an element of the earth bears witness to 
the straightness and truth of the mind and words of the Gam, and ‘ ‘ this (produ¬ 
cing another slightly different) will do the same for his kinsman.’ ’ 

As a warning to cattle thieves ‘ ‘ signboards ’ ’ are erected on the path from the 
offender s village. These signs consist of cane and bamboo ; a stick represents the 
thief, who is exhibited in a miniature stock, such as are used for cattle rievers when 
they are caught. The signboard is studded with a number of slips of bamboo repre¬ 
senting arrow's ; all of which indicates the feelings and intentions of the aggrieved 
owner of the stolen animal. This symbol has been observed in both Abor and Galong 
country. Sign language not at all unlike the Romany signs in intention, though of 
course differing in form, is freely used ; the symbols are made of leaves and slips of 
bamboo. Distances are measured either as “ a day’s journey ’ ’, or by pointing to the 
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position the sun will be in when the march is over. Two ways of measuring distance 
mentioned by borraine are the number of torches to be used, or the number of quids 
that could be chewed before arriving at the destination. 

The system of notation is very simple. The numerals run up to lO e-ing, 

and then through lo and i, to and 2, up to “two tens” 

Notation^, p •• • r i i 

and so on, up to loo, for which there is a recognized 
derivation of “ten tens’’— ling. Very few hill-men have an appreciation of the 
higher numbers, and althf)Ugh Lorraine gives li yinko for 1,000 it really denotes 
any of the higher numbers. This method, which may for convenience be called the 
decimal system, is the natural notation of the hill-man, and is employed when 
bundles of short sticks are used to simplify intricate calculations regarding cooh'es, 
or payment for services rendered, matters that (from the tribesman’s point of view) 
involve large figures. xVt the same time there has been borrowed from the Plains the 
‘ ‘ group,s-of-four ' ’ system for small amounts. The method used is to hold up the 
hand and with the thumb count the four joints of each finger, starting with the little 
finger, up to 32 if necessary. The number 20 is indicated by spreading out the hands 
palms downwards and low'ering them slightly towards the feet. 

There is one point of interest regarding numeral adjectives that, it is believed, is 
common to Burmese. This is a change in the numeral adjective when used with differ¬ 
ent objects. In the Abor language the actual number is preceded by the numerical 
p.article indicating the noun. J'or. instance, ko\ng\ is used with houses, so[ng] with 
such objects as boats, posts, and bamboos conveying the idea of length, bor with flat 
objects such as leaves, and pm with round objects such as eggs. For instance, four 
[/Tggs] would be f ui-pi, one home would be e’kum kong kci. These numeral particles 
are never used wnth 7, 8 and 9. P'or a full explanation of this rule of grammar the 
reader is referred to Needham’s Miri grammar. 

The hill legends regarding the Creation' and the Flood ^ are alluded to elsewdiere. In 

the minds of the hill-men the earth is a disc, under which tlie 
dips, to rise again over tlie Mishini hills, wiiile round 
the earth flows a mighty .stream, the main current of the Brahmaputra, that encircles 
the world. For Si-ang w'e have but to read “ Oceanus,” for the fabulous tribes of 
Basin and Mimat living away to the north we have only to transpose the giant Hyper¬ 
boreans and the ghoulish Anthropophagi to find once more the legends of the Greeks. 

i-Vpart from the myths that tell of how the moon and the stars came into being, 
the more intelligent"Abors have definite ideas of Astronomy. The extreme difficulty of 
combining a clear night in this country with the presence of a man who knows, makes 
this portion of the subject regrettably incomplete at the time of writing. It is only 
possible to offer the following brief notes. The Abors recognize certain of the stars and 
constellations, and have names for them. ’ The Minyongs call a comet karshor, 

1 See p. 13. ’ See p. 63. 

8 The names given in Balek to certain Stars are as follows, Evening Star Yume Fume, Morning Star Rue Pume, 
Pl»?iades Karscng laiyeng, Orion's Belt Gadbung Gatok, Cassiopoea Muingye tigong. 

For this note and for the spelling adopted for certain words, I am indebted to Captain Uane, 4th Gurkha Rifles. 
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the name given by horraine for a shooting star or meteor. The Evening Star is called 
Karte Pumu, the Morning Star Takar Tigbo. The Pleiades are called Karsheng lieng 
by the Minyongs and Tatum lieng by the Padam. Orion is called 'Takar Engo, and is 
held to be the Archer, who made war with the fish. The Milky Way is called Digtn din 
richu, which means literally the meeting of the Pains and the cold weather. The 
Milky Way is straight overhead in the Abor country in September. One constellation 


called Gadbuhg Gatok 
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Gatok. 


applies to Orion’s Belt (Abor Archer’s Quiver). 


Diseases and Cures. 


There seems to be no name for the Great Bear, but it is sometimes referred to as 
the “ Seven Stars.” The names seem general, as I have heard similar statements 
from Madu of Riu, and men of Rotung and Rengging. 

The chief diseases of the hill-tribes are the epidemics of small* pox and dysentery 

that periodically ravage the country, goitre, tubercular 
disease and the most hideous itch which the filthy habits 
of the Minyongs and Panggis in particular do much to encourage. Dr. Falkiner 
informed me that enlarged spleens amongst the children, tuberculous disease in all its 
forms, and a chronic form of conjunctivitis were common in I^edum. The Memongs 
are far cleaner than the Pasis, Minyongs or Panggis and itch and tubercular glands 
are not nearly so common. The Panggis were found to be even dirtier, sicklier, and 
more degenerate than the Minyongs. The hill people are prolific and amongst the 
Memongs in particular the remarkable number of exceedingly old people testified to 
the good duration of life. The recent ravages of small pox and dysentery amongst 
the Dolrangs and Minyongs more especially have reduced the population to an ap¬ 
preciable extent. This latter di.sease has lately been ravaging the Dihang valley 
with extreme severity. A small wild orange is believed to cure dysentery; it is 
exceedingly astringent. \'’^enereal disease does not apparently exist amongst the 
Galongs; it is said to be local (in its rare occurrence) amongst the Abors and has 
been introduced from the plains. Lorraine gives yet-po-pc-mo as the name of a plant 
the leaves of which are warmed and the juice expressed on syphilitic sores and the 
leaves applied. The cure is stated to be extremely rapid. Villages that are attacked 
by small-pox or dy.sentery are systematically segregated, and the inhabitants are not 
allowed to go beyond their own cultivation and hunting grounds. The villages nearest 
the sick community establi.sh quarantine by erecting barricades of bamboo and che- 
vaux de f rise with minatory arrows pointing in the direction of the danger. The measures 
taken to restore health that are religious in their character are to be found on p. 70 and 
the following pages. 

Apart from propitiatory sacrifices the main treatment for illness that has been 
noticed is a blind faith in the efficacy of apong; this sovereign remedy is applied equally 
to children. If a woman falls ill one method of cure is to fasten a dine round her neck 
to act as a charm against the malevolence of Nipong. The water in which a dine has 
been soaked is regarded as a cure for fever and may be administered to either sex. 
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Necklaces of what is probably cinnamon wood ' are hung round the necks of persons, 
especially children, suffering from fever. Acquaintance with the rather more exten¬ 
sive pharmacopia of the West has rapidly spread the superior properties of quinine. 
If an epidemic becomes exceedingly severe rubber trees may be cut down to drive away 
the angry spirit; if that fails the village is moved to another site. In spite of the 
blame that, as a matter of course, is cast upon the unseen world, I have heard an epi¬ 
demic on more than one occasion attributed to the badness of the water in thevicinity. 
In the Kamla valley I received personal experience of the method used to remove a 
headache. The mother of the leading Qcim in the valley assured me, with perfect 
truth, that she could take away very severe pains in the head by massage with the tips 
of the fingers. This up-to-date treatment proved as successful as it was unexpected. 

Careful enquiry was made with the object of discovering any trace of totemism, 

Totemism aud Taboo. present, aiuougst the clans, either in their origin, 

through their names, or in their manners and customs. 
Clan names and names of individuals gave no results. The origin of the name Pasi, 
which is traced in the discussion of migrations, is not helpful. The homa-mani-trun 
shar otherwise known as Mimats, whose former name Captain Hore informed me, means 
neckless savage, and the eponymic Rolero and Memong, Kuri and Kumuing, called 
after the founders of the stock, who were brothers, are the only names that appear to 
have a deliberate meaning.*^ This, so far as it goes, is interesting negative evidence, 
for Tylor^ notes that the Mongoloid tribes north of the Himalayas in their 
native low-cultured state, such as the Yakuts, are divided into inter-marrying totem 
clans such as Swan , Raven and the like. Inter-marriage in the same group is for¬ 
bidden amongst .\bors and Galongs. Before the girls are married off sexual inter¬ 
course with the young men of the village is however permitted ; the appearance of 
any children is, at the same time, strongly deprecated. Nor do the names of indivi¬ 
duals give any better result. Children are named by their fathers or mothers and the 
names, almost invariably, are meaningless. It cannot possibly be cited as determining 
an invariable practice, but in two pedigrees that were examined, one of three genera¬ 
tions and one of six, father to son, the first syllable of the name remained constant, 
Dutem of Redmn being descended from Dudi through Duyur, Dusi, Dugan, Dugong. 

Taboo clearly exists, although I am not prepared to venture an opinion as to whe¬ 
ther this is a last surviving trace of the totemic religion possibly believed by the 
race when a purely hunting people. The buffalo meat brought up from the plain is 
taboo to women, certain things are taboo during pregnancy, and when the Mirii has 
cured a case of serious illness the patient is forbidden to eat the flesh of any wild 
animal killed in hunting or the fle.sh of the creature sacrificed to cure him, plantains 
or wild potatoes for one year. He may however eat fish. For tlris custom no satis¬ 
factory reason has been given, as it by no means follows that Nipong of the Abors, 


I Called $ili by the Minyong Abors. 

One or two sept names happen to coincide with noiins, but Captain I/ane, who has made independent enquiry, 
concurs in the conclusion that this is fortuitous, giving as examples “ ruksack ” and “ otter.” 

3 IMniitive Culture, Vol. II, p. 236. 
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who is associated M'ith hunting, plantains and the produce of the jungle generally, is 
held responsible for the illness in question. The Galongs impose. similar taboo on 
recovery from illness. The present religious belief of Abors and Galongs is di.s- 
tinctly non-toternistic ; and even such light as is thrown on their origin by the 

fragments of mythologj'- that have been collected does not disclose a totemic past as 
defined by Tang in Social Origins. 

The Galongs, Abors and Mishmis are exogamous but this custom does not now 
Mairiage Consanguinity. appear to be govcmcd by taboo of totem kin. Nor does 

' ' . ohservation of the primal law of the family preclude 

the free co-habitation of the unmarried girls and youths of the commmiity, 
a laxity that may be compared with the customs of certain of the Chin tribes.' 
I was told by the Dobangs that they are prohibited from marjying blood 
connexions on the male side, which means women of tlieir own group. They marry 
from amongst their mother’s people, who are as a rule of the same clan. A man may 
not of course marry his sister (being of the same group) nor his mother. If his mother 
has a married brother he may many a daughter of the marriage. Polyandry is un¬ 
known. Polygamy is customary, slaves and poor people have only one wife, but two 
wives are very commonly met with. Three—on account presumably of expense—are 
extremely rare. This custom can perhaps be most clearly illustrated* by the fact that 
the Abor calls his first wife c-pong and the second c-tns, but there appears to be 
no word for a third wife. The general term for wife is mi-ang. If he wished to do so, 
there is nothing to prevent a man marrying two sisters simultaneously. Instances 
of Dobangs marrying Memongs have be^n noticed and intermarriage betiveen Panggis 
and Minyongs, and Minyongs and Pasisis also known to occur. I gathered from vari¬ 
ous shreds of evidence that the more northern Memong communities living along the 
Siyom valley may perhaps intermarry with the Boris or Abors, a custom that is not 
recognized further south ; and Captain Hore told me, that the surviving Miri com¬ 
munities in the Abor hills are being merged, by intermarriage, with the Abors. Abors 
do not marry Mishmis.’^ The Dafla clans are clearly subdivided, and it is regretted 
that the marriage customs of the various Dafla groups w^ere not investigated when the 
Poma valley and Kamla valley communities were visited. 

Amongst the Abors wiyes, so I was told at Mishing, are obtained in the following 

Ccnrtehip, ^ ^akes a fancy to a girl and of course visits 

^ler ; she may, however, remain a member of her parents’ 
household for several years, sometimes, I have been told, for as long as five years. 
Ihis intercourse is the Abor form of engagement, and appears to bind the girl to re¬ 
ceiving visits onty from her would-be husband ; it is on an entirely different footing 
to the promiscuous intercourse allowed, before ideas of marriage are entertained in 
their own group, amongst the young men and women of any Abor or Galong village. 

A broken bead, the boy and girl each keeping half, is sometimes regarded as an engage- 

I Census of India, 191 1 , Vol. IX, Burma, p. 148. 

Lorraine’s Abor Miri Dictioiiar3% Needham’s Grammar, Shaiyang-Miri Language, Assam Secretariat Press 1886 
^ Similar laws of affinity exist among the Mishmi.s, 



ment token!, ’ Minyoilg. villages where there are no rashengs the young people 

' ‘ keep GpmpanY*'>'3tf>8ife of.the girl’s parents.. The presence of the remainder 

of t};e- fahrtly/jaltlipn^h liPt. appaifehtly causing embarrassment,.givesrisetotheobser- 
yancg of s®i;^§ efique^Q. htthe damsel feels kindly disposed she simply remains quiet 
w 4 aeh tiep.vipitorlenters ;, if, oir- the other hapd/the.swa unwelcome she makes rip 

^the snmu^ltleiyilg Aeni^ers op'the hearth into a blazegives him a drink oi apong and 
seiicls;hi^awax-i;''Wheh.*a-girl has agreed to consort with a man, with aviewto marriage, 
thte paretitst-con^nt i's obtained to the union through the nearest relations of the suitor, 
who a'ctras'pnj^ medlitries:; .and after this , .although either party may break the engage- 
■ ment, the’giMeloj^s'^o ^t't'lie-risk of being sold into slavery.by an irascible father. When 
the p6ntrS^,is mfuderthe. Suitor' gives.some squirrel skins: and some apong, or millet seed 
readjf to :be'insh^ into $pong,. to the girl's parents. This first gift, or (according to 
Torraine)feast; is^called.'reyw by that authority. The “engagement” token 
amongst the MinypngS'is a long loop rrf. cane wdiich the women wear suspended from 
^ttheirnecks.-■"‘As rega.rds keeping company, and its crystallization into marriage, I was 
told in ; Koktiig-that'the custoin is for the man to marry the first girl who has a child 
by him He; is under no obligation, or contract, as regards any other girls with whom 
he may have'cbnsorted, -but the birth of a child to any of these is not considered a dis¬ 
grace nqr does iVhiitder.their subsequent marriage. During the engagement the swain 
not only-presents froilj.time to timegifts of wild boar, deer and fish to thegirl’s parents, 
but he collects, whatdiiS 'future father-in-law determines to be a suitable number of 
squirrel skins in part payment for hi's daughter before she leaves his household. The 
Mishmi’s, w’ho.are polygamous, also buy their wives, paying, I am told by Captain 
Bethell with reference to the Chulikatas, from i to 5 mithan' for them. The price paid 
to the parents presumably varies, as amongst other hill-tribes, in accordance with the 
wealth of the suitor, and the form of payment is almost certain to assume the shape of 
swords, and other animals besides mithan. 

When the .'Vbor has paid up his last instalment he is at liberty to .set up 
a hou,se of his •own and, whilst up to this time he and his wife have worked 
upon the fields of their respective parents, to whose households they have entirely, 
belonged in spite of the fact that children may have been born of the union, the en¬ 
gaged couple now start their family life together, in a house built for them by the re¬ 
mainder of the village and find themselves with their own fields and such other rights 
of citizenship that a primitive community can boast. It is, however, customary 
before a married couple set up house for thenrselves for the bridegroom to work 
for one season on his father-in-law’s fields. If the bridegroom can afford it, he 
gives a marriage, or house-warming, feast. Infant marriage does not exist in the 
hills ; some remarks made by a Dafla Gam on the subject of early marriage seem to 
indicate that intercourse between the sexes begins at the earliest possible age. When 
he marries, an Abor incurs the obligation to provide, from among his immediate rela¬ 
tions, a wife for some member of his bride’s family. This arrangement is due to the 


I Mr. O’Callaghan. A.P.O. for the Lohit. informs me that a Mishmi Gam will give up to lo mithan for a wife. 
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comparative scarcity of women and is rigidly enforced- by GH 
are in a marked majority. By exchanging brides add so adjitgfdhgitlie proportibn of 
the two sexes, polyandry, which is common amohgst'.cer.tain'hill-.'peppJeS,-appe{trs to 
have been avoided. It has not, as yet, been ascertaihed Jwbietlfef this, ci^stom of ex¬ 
change is followed by the more northern tribes of the Dihapg vAlley. ^ 

I have not been able to discover any definite religious'rites coiiilecte'd with either. 

, marriave or birth amongst the Abors'dhd-fjalqngs, but as 

Taboo ia pregnancy. ^ ^ » x.* ‘ 

these notes do not pretend to be ni any way exhaustive, xt 
does not follow that such ceremonies do hot exist. The SubaiisiH'-Baf|iaA:Ph^i.hP 
chain-like charms over the house in which a newly-marrie‘d.c6upie'afe,liying tojceep away 
malevolent spirits. The house warming appears to be celebrated with mofp than 
usually heavy drinking. When a woman is pregnant shemust not "hiih'k ’^water'froxfi ■ 
the leaves of the wild potato, otherwise the child will >1)6’- b'drn witlL defective 
eyesight. For this, the Abors hold, there is no antidote. • The D.oriG.phfeasant*is,taboo, 
for it is believed that the flesh of the bird produces spots and'markings dfl-thb body of - ^ 
the infant; if, however, a Doric is sacrificed the unfortunate .effects-6f-the injudi¬ 
cious repast are said to be avoided. Nor may a pregnant Woman .kill either snakes 
or frogs lest the child be born with a darting, snake-like tongue, or ;cr6oked limbs.' 
In corroborating taboos during pregnancy the Rotung Abors added ildVes, jungle fowl 
and Pitta nepalensis. Women may never eat the head of any*, cileature. • Infanticide is 
unknown. ' ; 

Twins are very rare and are, for superstitious reasons, unwelcome; double plan- 
, tains and other fruits are supposed -to produceThem. So, 

Birth Customs and Naming. j. i. a 

until the approach of old age mak^s the precaut,ion un^ 
necessary, double fruit is shunned by both sexes. If a woman-, when pregnant, 
dreams that she is given two knives it is held to be a sign that .she is about to give 
birth to twins. When in labour Abor women cling to a horizontal bar and are 
delivered in a more or less kneeling position. If there is any difiiculty in 
parturition the woman stands up, and she is then assisted by any women who 
are supposed to be at all skilful; it has not been discovered that there are 
any professional midwives. If the labour is difficult pigs, fowls and sometimes 
mithan are sacrified to Xipong. The mortality of women in child-birth *is heavy. 

It has been learnt from Minyong sources that string is tied rpund the umbilical cord 
in two places and that a bamboo is always used to cut the cord. The placenta and 
umbilical cord are not, according to evidence gathered at Rotung, actually^ bui'ied 
in the jungle : they’- are thrown into the forest for, so I was informed, there is 
a Minyong superstition that the child would die, and be buried too. This, the Basis 
affirm, is a Miri superstition and that they themselves bury the placenta and cord 
under the house. But since I was told, the year before, in Balek that they were buried 
in the jungle .some uncertainty^ arises. At the same time the two diffefent customs 

I ThCvSe details were given me in Balek by an exceptionally reliable witness. In the course of his evidence be 
volunteered statements about Galong and other communities that I knew by observation to be correct: this evidence 
may therefore be regarded as satisfactory. 
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Children. 


agree with the varying practices of neighbouring clans in the Naga Hills. The time 
during which the mother has to perform purification ceremonies appears to vary from 
5 to 6 days amongst the Abors; the Mishmi period is ten days. On its termination 
the woman may make an offering of a fowl. On the day the child is born a feast is 
given to the children of the village if the. parents can afford it. The mother may 
not touch the fire-place, or cook, for three days after the birth of her child. The father 
names the children as a rule, but it is permissible for the mother to do so. The 
name is called when the umbilical cord is cut. I have seen no dwarfs, giants or defor¬ 
mities in the country, other than two well-developed women dwarfs at Meybo. 

The Karka tribe habitually sell their children as slaves, but amongst the more 

easterly Galotrgs and amongst the Abors, family affection is 
very strong. The father, whether out on the hill or within 
the precints of the village, takes his turn at minding the baby, a duty he performs with 
remarkable tenderness and care. As in other parts of the world very small girls look 
after and carry about still more diminutive brothers and sisters, occasionally 
straddling them on the hip but usually carrying them, pickaback, in the cloth they 
wind round the upper part of their bodies. Boys are not specially given any religious 
teaching ; amongst the foot-hill Minyongs at all events, they pick up as much as it 
is necessary" for them to know from watching the various ceremonies. When a boy is 
about 9 or lo years old his father tells him about the past history of his people, teaching 
him a little at a time and not telling him more until the previous lesson is word perfect. 
In tins w'ay a knowledge of their ancestry that would otherwi.se be lost is kept alive 
in the tribes. It is regretted that cat’s cradle, familiar to the Balek Abors as alak 
budi^ was not tried amongst the more remote villages. Knot tricks are known and the 
children play knuckle bones with pebbles. In addition to bamboo spears and swords 
and toy bows and arrows the children make pop-guns with a pithed stick as the tube 
and half a berry as the pellet. In times of sickness they make little bamboo mcrangs 
and idols in imitation of those made by their parents, but, apart from these, 
no toys have been noticed. The children play at soldiers, not at all after the “ Red 
Indian” tactics that one would expect, but in the swashbuckling manner of the 
mummer cast for the part of St. George of Merrie England. 

Although morality, according to European standards, is distinctly easy, and 

becomes startlingly lax towards the north, married people, 
especially so far as the wives are concerned, remain very 
faithful to each other. Adultery is rare, though not, of course, unknown. Both 
amongst the Galongs and the Abors discrimination is shewn in awarding punishment 
for this offence. If the man who is guilty pestered and tempted the woman he is held 
to blame and is heavily fined in live stock and dankis or perhaps other valuables, the 
injured husband receiving the “ damages.” If the offender is too poor to pay a 
suitable fine he is sold into slavery. If, on the other hand, the weight of guilt lies on the 
woman she is barbarously punished in a quite unmentionable manner in front of the 
whole village or, as I was informed by a Galong informant , severely beaten and placed 
in a position of permanent servitude. In cases of habitual adultery the guilty party. 
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whether Abor or Galong, is sold into slaver>^ Mishmi customs appear to be rather 
similar. Adultery amongst the Abors and Galongs is not apparently punishable with 
death, but I have been told that the Subansiri Daflas, on discovering a case of illicit 
intercourse between a slave and free girl, have been known to drive a stake through 
his body and throw him into the river. This statement has received no support and 
cannot be relied upon. Divorce, save in the case given above where the'wife is sold 
as a slave, is apparently unknown : for if a woman is going to be barren the fact will 
be ascertained during the lengthy engagement, which the suitor can break off. The 
eldest son inherits two-thirds of the property, and the youngest son one-third ; the 
other sons are left nothing, and may have to depend for their livelihood on the heirs, 
who are considered under an obligation to allot them a portion of the fields, etc. Personal 
property is not, how'ever, given away in this manner. Daughters inherit nothing. If 
there are no sons the nearest male relative is considered to be the heir. He, conse¬ 
quently, performs the funeral ceremony. It has been gathered that the widow is 
taken over by the heir together with the property inherited ; widows, therefore, 
become as a rule drudges in their husband’s family. 

Affirmation is made by pointing to the sky and stamping on the ground, thus call¬ 
ing both elements to witness. To eat earth and point to the sun, and declare thatt 
“ the earth may swallow me and the sun may burn me if I lie” is a customary form of > 
oath. vSolemn oath is taken by swearing by the sun and the earth, whilst holding 
the horn of a mithan, adding “ May this animal’s horn pierce me if I am false.” 

Ordeals are not uncommon amongst the Abors. They are held between accuser 
and accused and not necessarily in the face of the whole congregation. The test is to 
get an egg out of a ‘ ‘ chunga ’ ’ of water boiling on the fire. A screen may be used to 
guard the face. If the accused is guilty his hand is scalded, if innocent his hand is 
uninjured. There are recognized places where ordeals are held outside the villages, 
generally on the top of a spur. 

In the Abor and Galong country if a man commits murder the tribal law apparently 
imposes a heavy fine which is made over to the relations of the murdered man as 
compensation. If he is too poor to pay the fine he is sold into slavery. Amongst 
the Mishmis, certainly among the more primitive Bebijia and Chulikata (whose 
personal property is generally of the slightest) the life for a life idea of justice, 
with its consequent Pathan-like blood-feuds, is dominant, I have gathered in the 
course of enquiry that the Abor is less inclined to adopt this form of justice ; one, 
possibly, of the village fevrds that have come to light, might be attributed to the com¬ 
munity as a whole taking up the cause of one murdered man. 

If a man is caught cattle-lifting he is fined in mithan, proportionately to the num¬ 
ber he stole, or attempted to steal. If he is unable to pay up this at once he is, 
according to Galong custom, kept a prisoner mi til the fine is paid or, if it is not paid, 
for about lo years. An Along man who was a prisoner in Kombong for cattle stealing 
had his foot thrust into a moveable stock ; the short log (which looked like a dhan 
pounder with a hole through it) was fastened to the pri.soner’s wrist by a rope. The 
hiU tribes all seem to keep their prisoners in a similar way. If the thief is not caught 
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red-handed the aggrieved owner goes over to the offender’s village and , seizing a favour¬ 
able opportunity, satisfies the local idea of justice by securing either an inmate of his 
house or such personal property of any value as he can secure. If , as in practice gener¬ 
ally happens, the aggrieved person seizes some animal belonging to an entirely 
innocent individual, it rests with the latter to adjust the balance by securing an 
animal belonging to the original offender. 

The sources from which slaves are drawn by the Galongs and Abors have already 

been alluded to, but briefly recapitulated they are as 
follows : slaves are very occasionally obtained by suc¬ 
cessful raiding parties (when children alone are a welcome capture; sometimes in course 
of law and justice as the punishment of crime, through inability to pay an imposed fine ; 
or the refusal of some girl to obey her parents’ wishes regarding her marriage ; more 
often by the birth of children to slaves and, most frequently, by the recognized slave 
trade in children of the Karka clan who regularly sell their children into slavery. This 
slave trade supplies the Memong, Dobang, Tadun, Minyongand Pasi villages. Occasion¬ 
ally the people to the north bring captives taken in war into the zone of southern 
Galongs and Minyongs and .sell them as slaves ; and .sometimes a tea-garden coolie is 
foolish enough, on his or her first arrival in Assam and before the advantageous 
circumstances of life on a garden are properly realized, to bolt to the hills and certain 
slavery. The Padam draw a certain number of slaves from the Mishmis. 

T^ocal conditions and the value of mithan and property generally are so variable 

that it is exceedingly difficult to convey a correct idea of 
the value of slaves. But I gathered from the Abors of 
Tedum and Galongs of Kaking that slaves cost up to i6o rupees or rather its equiva¬ 
lent in mithan, dankis, moni and other property. The price of a hard-working woman 
is higher than that of a good man. All Abors and Galongs who can afford it keep one 
or more slaves in their households. 

Slaves are well looked after : they live in the house and feed with the family from 
. . whom they are sometimes indistinguishable. For it 

Ireatmeut and Marriage, 

does not at all follow that a man wearing bracelets is a 
free man and a man without them is a slave ; a capable and energetic slave has an 
assured position, he is listened to and his advice maj' readily be followed. A male slave 
has the right to a wife and his owner, if there is no suitable slave girl in his household, 
is bound to buy one for him. The children of a slave marriage are slaves, and the 
property of their master. The rule once a slave always a slave appears, from the evi¬ 
dence collected, to have very few exceptions amongst Galongs and Abors. A man, 
who has been sent into slavery for inability to pay a fine inflicted for some offence, can 
be freed by the subsequent payment of the fine by his family; this seems to be the only 
usual form of emancipation. 

The inter-marriage of free people and slaves is not customary. If, as it has been 
stated, the practice is permitted it is exceptional, and is confined to the poorest ele¬ 
ments of the community. I am not at all satisfied with the evidence I have heard 
on this point. If the practice exists the act of marriage might be presumed to free 
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the slave. Moreover the marriage present given by custom to the bride’s father is 
on a sliding scale and can be so small, in addition to the fact that the payment is 
made in instalments, that it is hardly conceivable that a man too poor to get a free 
girl for himself could compensate the owner of the slave girl he wanted to marry. 
Nor would a father, with a marriageable daughter, be at all likely to give her to a 
slave husband. But it is possible that the man who woos in forma pauperis stays 
free himself and becomes as it were supernumerary to the establishment in which his 
wife still remains a slave. 

The master of the house has the power of life and death over his slaves. But 
„ .. , only in the rarest instances have cases been known in 

which slaves have been killed by their owners. The killing 
of a .slave in sudden anger, although of course not a punishable offence according 
to Abor ideas, is strongly disapproved by the community as a whole. The Galong 
method of inflicting capital punishment upon a hopelessly refractory slave is to hang 
him. This punishment is so rare that it cannot be called a custom or practice. If a 
slave cannot be made to work, or continually runs away, and beating him and putting 
him in the stock has no effect, the custom is to sell him to some distant village. The 
most careful enquiry has failed to elicit any evidence of the sacrifice of slaves to the 
war god or any other spirit. 

The habits of Abor and Galong that have been noted in these pages make, 

it is feared, a record “dry as the remainder biscuit after 

Character. j j 

a voyage.” The bones of fact do not stir into life and 
show us the hill-man standing out, a living creature from these pages. They cannot 
present him as he is, a strange mixture of good and evil, a child of nature if ever 
there was one. 

The more debased amongst the hillmen would, it is admitted, justify Portia’s 
judgment on her German suitor, but the better type of Abor and Galong, and he is 
by no means uncommon outside the Minyong and Panggi clans, does not fall so low. 
He certainly does his share of the work by clearing the “jhums” , helping at 
harvest and building the houses and bridges. If he is full of curiosity and avariciously 
inclined to set an inordinate value on his services to strangers visiting his coimtry, he 
possesses a certain dignity, is hospitable, cheery and honest, and may be relied 
upon to carry a load to the place he says he will take it. This I have found 
by experience he will do without supervision. He is not, according to his own 
standard, treacherous, for unlike the Mishmi he will not deliberately invite any one 
into his village and then murder hjm. But in his character cunning takes the place 
of bravery, and he does not, most emphatically, court war like a mistre-ss. 

The distance at which, until recently, he succeeded in keeping his neighbours of 
Assam lent but little enchantment to the view that early writers took of the hill tribes¬ 
man. One Mohomed Cazim unkindly remarks; “This evil-disposed race of moun¬ 
taineers are many degrees removed from the line of humanity and are destitute of the 
characteristic properties of a man.” Beyond so uncompromising a description 
no character sketch of the hill tribes could possibly venture. 
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General Observations. 


Chapter III .—Mythology and Religions Beliefs. 

Abor mythology represents the gods, in the dawn of the world when they lived 

among men, as kindly and beneficent. But even in those 
golden days a Chthonia of the hills had to be offered in sacri¬ 
fice before the reluctant sun would wing its way over a darkness-smitten earth. Bater 
the world became the prey of demons openly malevolent and unchecked by the high gods, 
and the present religious attitude of the hill-man is that of Browning’s Caliban, tempered 
by a belief in the powers of the mirii to mollify the evil spirits and avert their anger. 
His untutored mind sees a demon everywhere, in the sun and the thunder, the earth 
and the water. It is a spirit of evil that takes life froin all things that have breath, 
that smites with sickness, that, in the questionable shape of a kinsman from some 
distant village, lures the unfortunate to his doom in the dark recesses of the forest. 
And the beginning and end of his religion, in sickness and in health, in seed time and 
in war, in the agonies of death and in the burial rites that follow, is to appease the 
malevolent spirits of an unseen world. Mythic legends are not told so habituall)'^ as to 
be generally known, for mythology is caviare to the general. Apart from the mirii, re¬ 
ligion only affects the hill-man at all closely when he is sick, then the interest vibrates 
through the circle of his relatives and friends; even so it is only directed towards the 
spirit to whose malevolence the calamity is imputed. Still, there exists a vague idea 
that above the spirits with whom they have to do, there may be an All-great who 
is All-loving too. This sense of an omnipotent being is fostered and enlarged by 
intercourse with the Plains. 

The following fragments of tribal mythology are of Dobang origin except when 
otherwise stated:— 

At the beginning of time, the gods for seven generations dwelt alone on the earth, 

to which they came in the following order, father to son. 

Mythology, The Coming of Man. , . . . . , 

as they are named by the miru in his incantations. Jimi,‘ 
Michek, Shegrum, Roinbuk, Buksin, Sintu, Turi and, in the eighth generation, Riki 
and Rini. Riki, as was the custom of the gods, ate flesh raw, but Rini cooked it. Riki 
was renamed Taki and Rini, who burnt the fle.sh before he ate it, was called Tani.’' 

Now the time came when Tani wanted a wife and he searched through all the 

world, but could find no woman with whom to mate. So 
Lihth and Eve. he made a likeness of one, of leaves on a bamboo frame 

just as the images of the gods are made to this day. From this image was born the 
leech that gained its vitality only when the instinct came to it to suck the blood of 
the man ; but still Tani had no wife. In his despair he tried to find a mate amongst 
the creatures of the forest. But he could find no companion there and none bore him 
any children. Amongst other creatures Tani mated with the Pajak. But one da^^ 


1 Lorraine gives Jemi-Jimiang as God the all-loving ** (Minyong-Padam dialect) with a dual personality, male and 
female^ 

4 This is the general Abor word for man, meaning a human being, and is their equivalent for “ Adam.*’ It i.? 
interesting to note that a man is ami. 
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wliile were prepuring their food the bird fouled it. Tani got very angrj'^ and 

the bird flew away and he never saw her again. Then the search for a wife went 
on until at last Tani went to the sun, who gave him a woman, Mumsi, to be his wife.' 
The Abor legend of the creation has already been given.* I was told by the Pasis that 
the killing le lung stone of creation is hollowed like a cave. On this stone the foot¬ 
prints of men and all creation are to be seen, and about the rock are pebbles that the 
children bit and played with, and because the flinty rock was soft in those early 
days, you can see the marks of their teeth and the prints of tlieir tiny fingers. 
The stone of creation is near the source of the Sisap, the river just beyond Koku 
(marked Karko on the map). 

After the creation, Nibu the father of all flesh and. Robo the father of 
all spirits one day set their traps in the river. Robo set his up-stream, and 
Nibu down the current. After a little Nibu came back and saw that while his 
traps were (not unnaturally) quite empty, Robo’s were already full of fish. 
So Nibu lifted Robo’s traps and emptied them into his own, and went away. 
Next day when the tw'O hunters came out to look at their traps Robo was very 
much surprised to find that his own were empty and Nibu's were full of fish. 
However, he said nothing. Then they went on and set their ‘'egom” trap.’ 
Robo set his on the ground, Nibu on the branch of a tree. During the night 
Nibu went round the traps to see what luck had befallen them. And he found 
that Robo had caught a barking deer, but in his trap there was only a hornbill. So 
he changed the contents of the two traps. Next day, when Robo saw what was in 
his trap he exclaimed, “How can a hornbill be caught in a trap on the ground.” 
And Nibu said, “Quite easily, if he goes there to look for food.” Then Robo said 
angrily, “ Any way a deer cannot be caught up in a tree,” to which Nibu replied, “ Oh 
yes, he’ can if he is looking for fruit.’ At that Robo got very angry indeed and 
went away furious. And from that day to this the spirits of Robo have haunted the 
children of Nibu. 

The following story is perhaps a memory of Fr. Krick s teaching fifty years ago, 
unless it be an echo of the da^^s when the missionaries of the Church of Rome were a 
power through Central Asia. In the beginning a man and a woman lived alone on the 
earth. And a snake came and tempted the woman with a brew of apong that he had 
made. She drank it and, under the influence of the wine, consented to have intercourse 
with him. Afterwards she gave birth to an immense number of little snakes that all 
slipped away among the trees. Then the man hunted out the snake and killed it. 
And the snake since then has been a deadly enemy of mankind. 

Once upon a time there 'was a great flood in the Siang river (Dihang), that 
covered all the earth. And when it subsided, all the fish were found stranded on the 
ground. So Shile Shido (Shedi Melo, the omnipotent .spirit) took the hills and piled 


1 An almost similar legend is told by the Subansiri Da6as. Page 13. 

8 All egom is a trap set in an auiraal’s run, with a suspended stone which falls when the game comes agairivSt a canc 
wire.’ * The story of Robo and Nibu is Minyong, 
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them up on either side of the river, to shut it in for all time, and the fish fell back into 
the water and regained life.' 

There were two stars Dupuir and Uudengu, brother and sister, who married 
and had a son Puirshem. He died and fell from the sky—a shooting star—into the 
water and was carried down with the stream. Now Tapu Talar, one of the water 
spirits, had set a trap for fish and in it the star was caught. And Tapu Talar took 
it out and ate it. Then the bat, who seems to have been the tale-bearer, both in 
Minyong and Galong stories, told the stars what had befallen Puirshem. So there 
was war between the stars and the dwellers in the water. And the fishes and 
the frogs came out of the water and began to climb up the rocks towards the stars, 
very slowly for they kept sliding and falling back into the water. Presently the stars 
began to shoot their arrows at them, and the frogs and fishes tried to shelter behind 
the rocks and stones as the arrows went by. But they could not cover themselves 
altogether, and the arrows speeding past them gashed and grazed them on either side, 
and gave to the fish the gills they have to this day.'* 

Long ago men and monkeys were almost alike, neither wore clothes and both had 
bows and arrows. At first they lived peaceably together, but afterwards they fought. 
One day, when the monkeys were catching fish by throwing stones and chestnuts at 
them from the branches above a pool, the men came up unnoticed. First they took 
the monkeys’ bows and knotted and tied the strings, so that they were useless ; then they 
took the fish the monkeys had already caught and put them in their satchels. After 
that, they ru.shed at the monkeys with their daos. The startled monkeys ran to their 
weapons but found that they were useless, for the strings were too short for the bows. 
Many of them were killed and the rest fled away. But the men followed them, and 
called out after them saying that they wanted to make peace. And at last the 
monkeys were reassured and came back again. The terms of peace were that the 
monkeys should no longer live in houses, as they had before, but in trees; and the men 
burnt all their houses. After this they all gathered together for a feast, the men and 
the monkeys that had not been killed. The feast was held in the trunk of a huge 
decayed hollow tree, for the entrance of which the men had made a big door of leaves 
and branches. .First of all they started singing, and while this was going on the men 
excused themselves for a little, while they went off to get their food. But when all 
the men were outside they shut the door and set fire to the tree. And the monkeys, 
unable to get out, were burnt to death. All except one, that escaped half burnt, with 
its face all black and charred. That is why monkeys nowadays have no weapons, nor 
any houses, and why their faces are black.“ 

In these days there is only a plant called kojam koja, but once it was the name of 
a flourishing village. In Kojam Koja there lived a Gam, Kosam Luntong, and one day 
he proposed that the village should hold a festival to the spirits. So the people of the 
village went out, and turned a stream to get the fish in it. Now Nipong’s son was 
in this stream and he, like everythingel.se that the people of Kojam Koja found, was 


• Minyong legend. 


* Minyong. 


Minyong. 
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taken back to the village and eaten at the feast. A hat carried the news of this to 
Nipong, who called on all the powers of water to rise and destroy Kojam Koja. He 
also sent two huge snakes to undermine a- cliff under which the village was built. So 
Kojam Koja was blotted out, and all the people that were in it were buried in 
its ruins. But the heads of the people have sprung up as the chestnut tree (Tanu) 
and their other members have sprung up as the different kinds of bamboo, and the 
plant known as kojam koja. The hearts of the people sprang up again as ginger 
and onion roots. ^ 

Now whilst gods and men were living together on the earth, there was much 

Drought and the Water Spirit. distress because there was no water, and gods and men 

alike were lean and thin. But it was noticed with a good 
deal of wonder that the rat was always fat and sleek. So one day a man followed 
the rat and tracked it to a big stone in which it found water to drink. Then 
the man came back and told what he liad seen. But when the men came to break 
the stone and get the water out for themselves they found that the stone 
was very hard, so hard that it broke the tools they brought with them. So 
the god Debo-Kombu took his bow and shot at the stone with an arrow and a 
trickle of water—the stream of the arrow—came welling out of the rock. And so Debo- 
Kombu is worshipped with his bow and his arrow to this day. But only a tinj'’ flow 
of water ran out of the stone. Then the god Ntirupur took an axe, and broke the stone 
and the water gushed out freely over the thirsty earth. And he too is worshipped 
for ever in the water he gave to gods and men. 

No story of the origin of fire has been met with in the Abor hills and only a vague 
Fire and Flint legend of a time when the water rose and covered the land 

till only the tops of the highest hills could be seen. But 
the Subansiri Daflas tell the following story of the quarrel between fire and water 
and how fire came to man. 

Once upon a time fire fought water. And all things growing in the jungle, green 
things to whom water was life, helped water. So water rose steadily out of its bed 
in the valley below' and followed fire up and up the mountain side. And fire fled 
up to the top of the mountain and flickered there for he could go no further. And 
water rose and rose and covered all the low hills and filled all the valleys and at last 
was lapping the topmost peak on which fire had taken refuge. Then, just as water 
began to break over the very top of the moimtain, fire darted as a last refuge into a 
stone and has remained there ever since to be the servant of man. And then water 
sank and sank down into its bed once more. 

Now, according to the Dobang legend, in those early days the sun was much 

bigger and far hotter, than he is now. So hot was he that 
he burnt up everything, trees and harvest ahke, and the 
people in their distress cried out for someone to lessen the fiery heat. So a god Tamo 
ate up a portion of the sun, and Debo-Kombu took his bow and shot an arrow into 


The Heat of the Sun. 


1 Minyong, 
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How the Moou became cold. 


How Death came, 


the eye of the sun and put it out. And the sun became very angry and went and hid 
himself under the earth. The version given in Rotung was that once upon a time 
there were two suns, brothers, each taking it in turn to shine for twelve hours. So it 
was day all the time. But a frog shot one of the suns with an arrow and killed the 
fire that was in it, so now it has no warmth, but as the moon it shines at night. 
And the splinters made by the arrow became'stars. And now in revenge the two suns 
shoot their arrows down upon the earth and bring death to the children of men [sun 
stroke and moon stroke]. But the frog, to escape from the wrath of the sun hides 
in the water. 

The Pasi legend appears to be that there were two suns, and a god, to lessen the 

scorching heat, took his bow and shot an arrow at one of 
them, and killed it. And .so its blazing light turned into 

the pale fire of the moon. 

When the sun went and hid under the earth the land was plunged into darkness 

and a great fear fell upon all and men went to ask the 
sun to appear again. But the sun was angry and hid 
below the earth. Now there was a bird with a long tail perching on the sun as he 
lay sulking just below the horizon, and the bird talked to the men. When the sun 
heard the talking he called out, " Wlio do I hear talking ?” and, out of curiosity, rose 
to look. And he saw the men who had come to petition him sitting on the ground, 
and they implored him to return and shed his light over the world. After a little 
while the sun spoke and said, “If you will give me a daughter of the gods to eat, 
then I will return and lighten the earth.” The men agreed and went back to their 
homes, but the bat followed them and said, ‘ ‘ It is a daughter of men that the sun 
wants, not a daughter of the gods.” So the men took one of their daughters and 
brought her to the sun as a sacrifice; and he devoured her and arose in his strength 
to give light and warmth to the world. But from that day death has come into the 
world to destroy the children of men ; for before that they, like the gods, were im¬ 
mortal. 

Now in those days, when gods and men lived together, a quarrel arose for the 

possession of the rich plain country. The gods said it 
belonged to them, but this the men disputed. At last it 
was agreed that the decision should rest on the proof of a 
sign ; the rich country should belong to whoever could cook a stone. So mortals and 
immortals took stones and earth in their hands. First of all the gods tried to cook 
the stones, but fierce though they made the fire the stones remained stones still. But 
the men cheated the gods and obtained the sign by a trick, for they hid an egg amidst 
the earth and stones; and this they roasted and showed to the gods. So the gods 
went away from the pleasant smiling lands of the plains to dwell for ever in the high 
hills and deep fore.sts of the uplands. 

It is told that when gods and men lived no longer together, but dwelt the immor- 

The Origin of Sacrifice. and men in the plain below, that a 

mortal was seized by the gods and held by them a pris- 
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gods and men. 
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Nature of present-day religion. 


oner. To buy back his liberty the men oflFered the gods fowls and pigs and mithan 
taking their offerings to the mountains, the dwelling-places of the gods. These offer¬ 
ing the gods said they would accept for the man and the people returned to their 
homes. But in the evening, instead of the man who had been a prisoner, the fowls 
and pigs and mithan came wandering back to the homesteads. Again the offerings 
were taken up to the gods and again their gifts returned to them; and the gods 
remained angr}'- and held the man a prisoner. So the men went up a third tinie and 
said to the gods, “ We have given you, twice, those things that you asked, but each 
“ time you have driven them back to us, and still you will not release our brother.” 
And the gods said, “ How can we give you back your brother, your offerings ^do’ not 
“ come to us—they go straight back to you. So we cannot set our prisoner ifee-” 
Then the men said to the gods, “ If what we give to you we give with life, then of. a 
“ truth it returns to us, so we will kill the offerings that the spirit may go to you and 
” return to us no more.” So the first sacrifices were made, and the captive was res¬ 
tored. And from that day the spirit of the creature sacrificed has, in death, gone out 
to the gods. 

The present-day religion of the hill-tribes is polydemonism. The different 

peoples propitiate the malevolent spirits that deal sickness 
and death by dissimilar rites, and call the spirits of air, 
earth and water by various names. But the underlying fear is the same and bears a 
striking resemblance to the old belief that still exists under the veneer of Buddhism 
in Tibet.' Propitiation, to avert the anger of some demon, is the keynote of their 
religion and these propitiatory rites accordingly play a prominent part in their lives. 
There is, however, an undoubted belief in a great and benevolent spirit who is all 
powerful. A most interesting feature of the hill man’s faith is his comprehensive 
belief in a future state. The religion and customs of the Akas are not unlike those of 
their eastern neighbours, but the influence of Tibet is, naturally, more apparent. 
Owing to the widespread publicity obtained during 1911 in the public press for a series 
of accounts relating to the manners and customs of the Abors, it is thought neces¬ 
sary to refer here to the specific statement that ” totemism and fetish have their 
counterpart in the Abor hills.” A careful investigation of the subject shows the 
possibility that certain acts of taboo may be the surviving traces of totemism that 
once existed, and that the exogamy that is still observed may originally have been 
due to a similar cause. Moreover Tani’s matrimonial experiences amongst the 
lower orders of creation might be held to give the faintest possible encouragement 
to the theory of earlier totemic belief. But no further conclusion seems warranted. 
Fetishism does not possess even this slender basis of fact. Beyond a quite ordinary 
use of charms and one curious and little-known rite that appears to be peculiar to 
the Mishmis,® nothing that bears even a superficial resemblance to fetishism has 


I See Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, ch. xviii. 

‘i- The extraction oi the devil of adultery in the form of a tiny bird from the aim-pit of a woman accused of this 
offence. 
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been noticed. The special spirits to whom, according to the Galongs, only the souls 
of the tmriis go after death cannot be regarded as fetish, they are worshipped in 
open village ritual. Altars are common, idols are set up, but concrete objects of 
fetishism are entirely unknown, and are quite contrary to the religious beliefs of the 
people. It is greatly to be regretted that so wide a dissemination of misleading 
statements concerning a practically unknown people should have been possible. 

The mirii plays so prominent a part in the religion of the hill-tribes that it is 
™ . impossible to discuss or examine the belief of the people 

The Medicineman. ^ 

without first of all describing this very influential person. 
H e keeps the mythical legends alive in the community, conducts the rites of sacrifice, 
takes the rnore important omens (those found in an egg, or the entrails of a fowl), visits 
the sick and conducts the various rites and semi-religious dances that take place on 
these and other occasions. Mirus are found throughout the hills and consequently the 
name and even the sex varies. The Galong mirii (and the Chulikata-Bebijia igu) is a 
man whilst the Abor mirii may be a woman. Almost every community has its own 
priest, or pythoness, and .some of the Minyong and Panggi villages are kpown to 
pos.sess more than one. Villages that have no mirus of their own borrow from their 
neighbours when they require ghostly comfort and support. 

It would appear not only from what was learnt locally, but from remarks made 
by Minyong Abors that the Galong miriis are credited with exceptional powers. It is 
believed that they can cause the death of an enemy by the persistent pronouncement 
from a raised platform of a peculiarly effective curse. When I expressed a doubt as 
to the efficacy of this method, fbe case of the (late) kayah of Dijmur was cited 
as an un-answerable example of the power of a modern Ernulphus who might, the 
thought was unavoidable, be far more usefully employed than in wasting his 
fulminations on the air of the Galong border. 

The priestly office is not hereditary amongst the Galongs, but as it only descends 
to one who is well versed in the ritual of religion and who knows the legends of the 
tribe, the mantle'of the prophet falls, as a rule, on some near relative, for there is a 
considerable amount of prestige and influence, even if there is surprisingly little 
material gain, attached to the office of mirii. 

The Galong miriis are not distinguishable amongst their tribe from men of 
ordinary clay. They wear no distinctive ornaments, a custom that they leave to 
their eastern neighbours. But since it is cu.stomary for grateful patients to present 
necklaces to the miriis on recovery from severe illness, the Galong medicine-men may 
sometimes be recognized by a noticeable number of these thank-offerings. 

I gathered from Dutem, Gam of Tedum, a reliable witness, but whose statement 
on this point I have had no opportunity of verifying from other trustworthy Minyong 
sources, that among the Minyongs the office of mirii is hereditary, for the nearest male 
relative of the late mirii who is found to possess the divine afflatus, is held to succeed 
him. The dead mirii’s own son is of course looked upon as the nearest heir in the 
hierarchy; the second heir, somewhat curiously, could behis .sister’s son. The souls of 
the dead miriis go to Boki and Bogo, two spirits of the sun superior to Eponi and 
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Nipong and, apparently, less malevolently inclined towards man than those demons, 
to whom the souls of all lay persons go in death. 

Priestesses are quite common amongst the Minyongs and Panggis. I happened 
to be at Rotang when a Panggi priestess passed through on her way from Jam to pay 
a professional visit to the Rotang community, then suffering from an acute epidemic 
of dysentery. Her portrait, taken by Mr. Kemp, is given on Plate V and clearly shows 
the bells and ornaments that proclaim her calling She had only been a mini for 
about a couple of months, having been proclaimed one of themselves by the local 
priests after what must have been an epileptic fit, but was considered by the hill 
people to be a holy trance and the customary manifestation of possession by the 
spirits. The Panggis who were with her stated that her peculiar round brown eyes, 
“ deer's eyes’’ as they called them, are looked upon as a mark of communion with the 
spirits, both in men and women. I afterwards obtained satisfactory corroboration 
of this belief. She was quite ready to answer questions, but a hill child of twelve, 
who had only been initiated two months previously, could not make a good witness, 
and her ignorance of the folklore and legends of her people was deplorable. Under 
these circumstances, her considerable ideas of her own importance were hardly 
justified. However (for a consideration) she kindly consented to dance. She stated 
that she only worshipped the spirits when she felt herself to be under their influence. 

. The hill-tribes have a persistent if vague belief in more or less beneficent deities 
definitely concerned in the affairs of men. These gods are called by varying names. 
Inferior to these are the spirits of evil, who are intimately associated with the every¬ 
day lives of the people and whom it is the business of the mirii to propitiate. 
It would serve no useful purpose to give a list of names' by which the spirits of 
good and evil are known in different localities, but the powers and worship of the 
more important spirits are described in the following pages. 

Signs and altars made of cane and other vegetation readily found in the jungle 

play a prominent part in the religion and, what is practi- 

Taboo on Intercourse. o j jr 

cally the same thing, the superstitions of the people. 
Strangers, that is to say from our experience white men, on entering an Abor or Galong 
village are made to go under one or more archways made of green branches, or cane 
and bamboo decorated with fresh green leaves. On this arch a dead pig or a fowl 
may be displayed as a sacrifice, the blood being smeared over the archway.^ This is 
to prevent the spirits of ill-luck and ill-health from getting into the village at the heels 
of the visitors. I have also observed imitation arrows stuck into the cane and bam¬ 
boo arches, but I am uncertain whether these were intended to strengthen the spell, 
or were a portion of some previous warning to a truculent neighbour or a ban to the 
spirit of infectious disease rife in a near village. The parting guests must be prepared 
to be sped on their way with plantain stalks thrown after them by the villagers to 
ensure the expulsion of any evil spirits that may have crept in with them. It is 


1 For tbe Abor deities, given as an example, see foot-note to pp. 62 and 71. 

2 The Padam clan sacrifice dogs.. 
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Causes of Ill health. 


gathered that the arches are generally held to be an effective bar to the invasion of 
the evil spirits, for they are ordinarily erected and the plantain-throwing custom is 
only occasionally experienced. These customs are not unlike the taboos on inter¬ 
course with strangers given by Frazer in The Golden Bough.‘ 

Although it does not come under the head of taboo on intercourse, one rather in¬ 
teresting custom may be noted here. A party, when setting out on a raid (or even, 
possibly, a hunting expedition) discharge arrows at a special tree near the village. 
This custom is not unlike a practice noticed bj^ Frazer. 

Sickness is attributed to the demons of disease, who are exorcised in mild cases 

by the waving of boughs or are, in serious cases, offered 
sacrifices. For the illness and death of human beings and 
animals is directly attributed to the action of a spirit. The gods, demons, or spirits, 
call them what you will, live everywhere, in the forest, in certain trees, holok, rubber 
and plantain, and in earth, sky and water. If, when the jungle is being cleared for 
cultivation, any one falls sick, it is attributed to the anger of the spirit at the destruction 
of his home and propitiation is necessary. The rooted belief met with in Caithness 
that the cattle in the district would die if the mound covering a Pictish house were 
opened is an example of an almost similar western superstition. Tylor* gives a 
most interesting parallel in Cato’s instructions to the woodmen for thinning a holy 
grove. The woodman must offer a hog in sacrifice with this prayer—“ Be thou god or 
goddess to whom this grove is sacred, permit me by the expiation of this pig. . . ” 
The pig also happens to be the animal specially dedicated by the Abors to Nipong 
the spirit of the forest. Women will not take plantains from deserted fields nor 
gather the nettles that grow there for food because Nipong (who is associated with 
\\(omen and with hunters, as well as with the forest) lives in the plantain trees and 
feeds on the big stinging nettles* that grow up in old “ jhums.” Bowel and stomach 
troubles and all diseases of women are attributed by the Abors to Nipong, whilst the 
illness and death of men are due to the malevolence of Epom. When people are ill 
they are said to be caught by a spirit. The crab spirit is placated to avoid bowel 
troubles. The frog spirit is worshipped to keep off madness. The arrows of Debo 
Kombu are supposed to cause dropsy. 

The Galongs believe that the powerful spirit Yule generally causes death. When 
attacked by him the body becomes very warm, .so Yule may be taken to be the god 
of fever. I was told that Taki Tali is the spirit of sinall-pox. The Galongs also 
believe that Pira, Yoga, Yechu and others, spirits of the homestead, get angrj'^ if 
fowls, pig or mithan to whom they were attached are killed by human beings and that 
they manifest their displeasure by laying the ill-starred owner low with sickness. 
Another spirit whose malign influence brings sickness is the Galong equivalent to 
Epong. This is Bute the spirit of the forest. If when the jungle is being cleared 
for cultivation any one falls sick, his illness is held to be a manifestation of Bute’s 


1 Vol. II, pp. io8 et seq. 

^ Goldeu Bough, Magic Art, Vol. II, p. ii. ■ ^ Primitive Culture, 1903 Edition, Vol. II, p, 237, 

Eorraine gives pe-ji for stinging nettles; the Minyong Abors whom I have asked called them niay^icfi, . 
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anger at the destruction of his home. The perturbed spirit has to be pacified in the 
usual manner.^ 


Cure of Sickness. 


Partly from the association of the deities in pairs and partly from the attributes 

they are believed to possess, it is gathered that the supreme 
spirits and the most important demons are regarded as 
male and female ^ and for this reason are interested in the affairs of mortals of their 
own sex. In the Abor country, when a man falls ill, the two or three days’ taboo ‘ 
usual in such cases are held by the household ; an altar is erected and a sacrifice is 
made near it. The altar consists of four long sticks wrapped round with leaves 
and planted so as to form a square. Near this the mithan is strangled or some other 
sacrifice made. If fowls are offered to Epom they are not eaten, but any other 
creature sacrificed is eaten. A similar ceremony takes place if a woman is ill, when 
the correct sacrifice (to Nipong) is a big pig. This is the first portion of the rite. 
The second act takes place in the jungle, where an altar consisting of two upright 
poles connected by horizontal bars, is erected. It was learnt from one source that a 
basket containing leaves of plantain and bamboo together with nuts is fastened to the 
altar. A black hen is brought out into the jungle and to one of its legs are tied 
threads of different colours and to its other leg are fastened strips of ko-i leaf. The 
hen, with these emblems attached to it, is then thrust through the bars of the altar 
and allowed to escape into the jungle.‘ As it is let free, the following words are 
pronounced:—" O Nipong, I have marked and dedicated this hen for you. Take it 
and cure the sick one.” If the hen comes back to the village, the omens are 
unfavourable to recovery.® If the fowl does not reappear, the augury is considered 
hopeful, for Nipong is held to have accepted the sacrifice. After releasing the hen 
a dog (or bitch) is killed and the carcass suspended from the top bar of the altar. 
The spirit of this animal is formally handed over to Nipong and, having placed a 
shield of leaves on a bamboo frame over the sacrifice, the party returns home to 
await the omen of the fowl. It would not appear to be essential that these rites 
should be performed by a mirii, but it is considered more efficacious and minis may 
be invited by a priestless village to come a considerable way to perform these offices. 


1 Frazer, Golden Bough, Vol. II, pp. 7—45. 

5 (a) Doing Anggong the l ather * Sky and Kine Dene the Mother Earth of the Minyongs. Doing Anggong sounds 
suspiciously like donyi anggo which means ‘‘‘the westaccording to Lorraine. But that authority gives Doying Arc 
for the Creator and Shutkin Kede for ‘‘ God below." Moreover tlie sources of evidence that gave me Doing Anggong, 
together with the corroboration I was able to obtain, were quite satisfactory. 

{h) Epom and Nipong, 

(c) Shedi-Melo the creator and, according to Lorraine a dual personality, Shedi beiug female and Melo male. 

(r/) Boki and Bogo included as they are associated together, but regarding whom I have no proof whatsoever, 

8 Frazer, Golden Bough, Part II, p. ii, footnote 2. The word getina is freely used by the Assamese I have 
not been able to trace its origin. It does not appear to be a word of any well-known dialect. Dalton however iu his 
Ethnology of Bengal uses the expression “ a condition of tabu called Geniia." See p. 43 of the Ethnology Taboo is 
called nyo in Abor when applied to a religious holiday; taboo for sickness is gam (Lorraine) and Yodyiam in Shai yang 
Miri and Abor (Needham’s Outline Grammar). Gam is the word I have heard used. 

^ Leviticus xiv. 7 and 32. 

6 See description of the first sacrifice on p. 66. 
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In cases of sickness, Boki and Bogo, who seem to be beneficent deities inclined 
to counteract the malevolences of Epom and Nipong, are also propitiated. A shrine 
is made, of sacred bamboo* {tabo) and sticks of cane (tagur) as shewn in the figure 
on page 73. 

A white cock is killed and suspended between the two tabo sticks, its head to the sky, 
and one egg in a small basket is placed on each stick. This rite is in honour of both 
Boki and Bogo and is carried out when appeal is being specially made to tliese spirits. 
After the ceremony is over the mim receives his fees in moni, which the unmarried 
girls of the village throw over his head. The mini then chants the names of the spirits 
in invocation, and the girls and small boys take up the chorus and dance. This dancing 
continues for three days at the place where the rites were performed. No musical in¬ 
struments are used. After these three days the mim and his attendant chorus visit 
those houses in the village whose young girls have given the strings of moni, and sing 
and dance for two more days. I gathered that this rite is only performed when the 
mirii lives in the same village as the sick man. If the sick man lives in another village 
sacrifice is made as already described to Epom and Nipong at the sick man’s home, 
where the mirii goes with his train. When the sacrifice is made the mirii gives his 
share of flesh and apong to the girls who gave him the strings of moni and accom¬ 
panied him from his village. 

Altho’ no spirit is supposed to live in the merang, this metal ornament is held, in 
some way, to influence bowel troubles; and such illness is believed to be cured by 
making an imitation bamboo merang, on which a sacrifice, in the shape of a fowl, is 
placed and the entire offering covered with earth. 

The most powerful Galong deity is Yule who is believed to cause illness and 
take away life. So when any one, man, woman or child, falls sick this spirit is 
propitiated. There does not appear to be amongst the Galong clans the definite 
setting apart of certain animals, and even fowls of different colours, as the proper 
sacrifice to the various spirits, that has been observed amongst the Abors. Conse¬ 
quently the taking of omens to determine the nature of the offering that will be 
acceptable plays a prominent part in the Galong ceremonial. The mirii fimbriates 
one end of a length of bamboo and fastens to it the feather of a fowl or the fur of a 
sacrificial animal. Holding the wand in his hand he asks Yule if this is the form of 
sacrifice that will find favour with him, and if he will in return for the offering cure him 
that is sick. The mirii then announces that the offering is, or is not, pleasing to the 
spirit. It may be observed that the theory of sacrifice prevalent throughout the 
hills does not appear to be the desire of the spirits for the blood or the flesh of 
bulls and of goats, but the belief that the soul of every animal sent down the silent 
pathway to the unseen world of spirits, joins the ghostly flocks and herds of the deity 
to whom it is dedicated. T/iis strong belief in the future life of .animals is a very 
remarkable feature of their religion. 


I Tabo is said to mean “ sacred bamboo.” It is suggested that it might perhaps be the same word as tat-o cane, 
is very possibly the same as ta^ir which I^orraine defines as “ the thing with which one divines- 
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When attempting to discover the wishes of the spirits responsible for the illness 
it seems that a kind of religious auction takes place. The first oblation may in all 
probability be a fowl and. if this has no effect, the more expensive goat, pig and, in 
the case of a wealthy invalid, a mithan would be successively sacrificed to the rapa¬ 
cious and unrelenting spirit. Before the sacrifice is actually made, the mirii sets up an 
image in the supposed likeness of Yule. This image is about 3 feet 9 inches in 
height and is made of leaves on a bamboo framework; it is given a cane helmet and 
leaves are arranged on the idol to represent clothing. The sacrifice is afterwards 
eaten by the mirii and all concerned in the ceremony. 

The two prominent features of the ritual associated with sickness are the taking 

of omens and the various semi-religious dances that are 
performed. These can be more conveniently examined 
before the death ceremonies and customs are described. 

The simplest form of divination,' by the 36 stones, is known and practised by 
almost everyone. It is appealed to before hunting expeditions and also in cases of 


Divination. 
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slight sickness, without, however, being looked upon as infallible. This, and the 
thought-reading method followed by the Galong miru in cases of sickness, have 
already been described. 

Another form of divination resorted to by the Galongs is as follows: the mirii 
takes an egg in his hand and says to the spirit, “ If you desire a pig in sacrifice ” 
(or a fowl or mithan as the case may be) “let there be a sign in the egg.” The 
credulity of a primitive race seeks after a sign that the miru professes to di.scover in 
the yoke; or the may put a boiled egg into his mouth, chew it up and swallow 
it, the omen being found in the odd or even number of small fragments of egg left in 
his mouth. A third augury is taken by killing a fowl and drawing deductions from 
the white or red colour of its liver. This is known to be a method of war-divination 
amongst the Dafias. 

As invocation was made to the spirits whilst the different hill dances that have 

been observed were in progress (being indeed conducted 
• -.. - by the miriis themselves), all the dances may be con¬ 

sidered to be religious or semi-religious in character. 


I p. 46 . 
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The dance that seemed to be most purely religious in character as being, so it was 
gathered, an example of the corybantic exorcism used in the visitation of the sick,' 
was the dance given by the Panggi niirii girl'' at Rotung. She had three companions 
with her who acted as chorus. In dancing she kept her knees and feet together and 
waved her hands, but not violently. The dance took place between the verses of an 
invocation to “ Roi-kang and Kamin spirits of the Delu* river.” The refrain, 
taken up by the chorus, also invoked these spirits, and was distinctly musical, parts 
being taken by the singers. 

I A second dance was witnessed in a Pasi Minyong village, I was unable to find 
jout the ceremony with which it is generally associated, for it was being performed on 
this occasion in the hopes of averting the whip of calamity that an uneasy conscience 
had reason to apprehend. The dance took place at night, in the fitful light of 
torches and a bon-fire. A miru jingling bells and holding a sword postured in the 
centre. Round the rnir-U in a circle danced the chorus of about forty girls. Each 
girl held her arms stretched out straight from the shoulder, gripping her right-hand 
neighbour’s left arm.' The circle moved round from left to right. The way in 
which rythm and time were kept was most effective and the step used by the entire 
chorus was not unlike one of the steps of a reel. The mini chanted four invocations, 
the recitative and the chorus in each ca.se being different. When one of the chorus 
tired she fell back into the crowd, and another girl stepped at once into her place. 

I Captain Bethell has kindly furnished me with the following account of a Chuli- 

I Icata Mishmi dance. This dance was, so he tells me, conducted by the Gam and not 
by the igu, but as the same rythm was heard in quite another part of the country in 
the observance of funeral rites, this dance may certainly be regarded as semi-religious 
in character. The headman of the village wore a tiara of shells, about four inches 
broad, the shells being sewn on in vertical lines; he also wore a magnificent cross¬ 
belt ot boar’s tushes, all picked specimens, sewn on very close together. At his but¬ 
tocks he wore a Tibetan drum about 8 inches long on which were fastened tiny 
rattles and small brass plates. He carried another drum in his left hand and a short 
length of bamboo in his right hand. Two men danced with him, one carried a ” tom¬ 
tom ” and the other a Tibetan drum. The dance took place by a bon-fire round 
which the rest of the village formed a wide circle. The performance began by the 
Gam singing tw'o verses of a song, the chorus repeating the last two lines. Unlike the 
ringing and rather plaintive air sung by the Abors at Balek, the Mishmi song seems 
to have been harsh and unmelodious, but full of rythm. This went on for about a 
quarter of an hour* then, without any preconcerted signal, the three performers broke 
into a dance that went on ince.ssantly for about an hour and a half. First, all three 
in line, dancing and backwards and forwards and then in procession in front of the 
fire. A slight change of rythm was noticed during the progress of the dance which 
was throughout conducted with a bent knee, the performers prancing and springing in 
time to the music ; the feet were not kept together. It would accordingly appear that 


^ See page 71. 


2 See page 68, 


^ Bialimaputra* 
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this particular dance is performed for amusement as well as iu carrying out religious 
exercises. • 

When a death occurs the nearest relative (and heir), according to the Minyong 

custom, gives a feast to those who help to dig the grave 

Death Ceremonies and Burial. ’ ^ jt o o 

and attend the funeral. A. maximum of three days elapses 
between death and burial. Persons dying of an infectious disease are buried at once 
and without ceremony or funeral rites. A ten days’ “genna" is observed by the 
household, during which shikar-meat, wild potatoes and pumpkins are taboo. 
Whoever actually carries the corpse to the grave does not enter the house for 6 or 7 
days after the funeral, according to Pasi custom. Inside the grave, which is lined 
with leaves and branches, there is placed a platform and on this the body is laid the 
general custom being a lying position, knees to chin, with the hands under the head. 
The body is buried lying on its right side, the head towards the west. Above the 
body is a pent roof of planks over which the earth is thrown. The body is 
provided with a grave cloth, and it is given a porcelain bead necklace and a 
brass plate or pot. A little hut is built over the grave; apong and rice in small 
chungas are provided fresh daily for five or six days, but rice is left at the grave for 
a whole year., A fire is lit that is kept burning for a time varying from one year 
and twenty days down to three months. One year and twenty days is believed to be 
the correct time for people of importance, a year for an ordinary man or a woman, 
and three months for a child, but the period does not seem to be rigidly governed by 
rule. As long as the fire is burning the hut is kept in repair. A man’s helmet, 
weapons, and perhaps some trophies of the chase, are hung by the grave and left there 
till they rot.‘ On the death of a parent the heir takes a merang out from the family 
collection hidden in the ground and makes imitation ones of bamboo to represent 
those left in the jungle. After exhibition the merang is again buried. The obse¬ 
quies are performed by the heir; they simply consist in a feast to the mourners, 
at which a mithan is killed in honour of an old or prominent man, or under 
ordinary circumstances a full-grown pig is given. The mithan is hanged on a tree 
close to the grave; the pig is killed at home. Very poor people sacrifice fowls. 
At the sacrifice the spirit of the victim is told to go with the dead man. The reason 
for the sacrifice, as it was explained to me, is that if .some animal belonging to the 
deceased is not sacrificed, his spirit will become displeased, for it requires the spirit of 
some stock that belonged to it in life to accompany it. The soul of the dead cannot eat 
the actual flesh ; but if the life of an animal is taken, the spirit of the beast together 
with the portion of meat definitely set apart for him, satisfy his requirements. I have 
not had corroboration, but the Pasi custom appears to be to sacrifice a pig near 


I On the magnificent memorial close to the grave-hut of a dead Janbo Ganiy where a,screen 8 foot high and i8 foot 
long displayed the skulls of wild boar and monkeys, the heads of mithan and takin and a large armoury of weapons and 
battle harness, two trophies of exceptional interest were seen. Tliese were two gourds with three holes cut in 
them so as to represent quite unmistakably two heads. Enquiry elicited the information that they represented two men 
of Simong killed by the dead chief. This is the nearest approach to head-hunting that has been found in thcvse hills. 
1 am told tliat the Padani have a similar custom. 
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the grave and. a fowl at home. The pig s liver is hurnt and four pieces of flesh 
are put on sticks near the grave. The fowl is hung on a stick near the grave. For a 
year some one goes daily and tends the fire and gives the dead a portion of food. 

When building a log bridge over a stream near Riga in 1913 a man broke his 
leg and died from the shock. That night all Riga turned out and, scattering over 
the spur on which this big village is built, with waving torches and shouts and the 
beating of sticks, drove away the evil spirits, Uyus, responsible for the death of their 
fellow-villager. The twinkling lights clustering and separating on the black hill side 
made a most effective scene from our camp across the narrow valley. Every house¬ 
hold not only drove away the demons with sticks and shouts and the waving 
of torches, but threw ashes and dust into the air to prcrtect themselves from the 
further malevolence of the spirits they were attempting to disperse: and then the dead 
man, and such of his possessions as he may want on his long last journey, were 
carried down to the burial ground by the water. It is, I am told, the custom of the 
Abors to take the dead .down hill , to “bury them. The word Uyu always seems to me 
remarkably descriptive of a spirit they believe to be not unlike a bat; one 
can almost hear the beating of his wings. I was told in Rotung that, where a man is 
buried, a wild boar conies out of the ground, ,and the scourge of dysentery falls on 
anyone who eats the flesh of this animal, an act they would regard as cannibalism. 

In order that the corpse will undubitably be buried in the usual posture that 
obtains (so I have found) as far west as the Subansiri Dallas, it appears customary 
among some communities (such as, Komsing) to force the knees of the dying up to 
their chins for fear lest rigor should set in and harden the body directly life is extinct. 
The dead are always buried, so far as I have been able to gather, with their faces 
towards the south and their heads towards the west. 

The custom of making offerings to the dead is of exceptional interest. It is older 
even than the early graves of Egyptian civilization, for it is as old as the hopes and 
fears of man. The sacrifice of some animal, so that its spirit may accompany the 
soul of its owner into the unknown, has its counterpart in the hetacombs of slaves 
that heralded the passing of an ancient king and in the sati of India, and is echoed in the 
presence of the soldier’s charger in the military funerals of the West. The setting aside 
of a definite portion of the funeral banquet for the soul of the departed is to be expected 
from a people who firmly believe in the after-life of both men and animals But the 
main interest is found in the idea underlying the gifts of inanimate objects, rice and 
apong, cooking utensils and wiofii, his bow and arrows, and his dao. They are not 
placed there to enrich a tomb, as, in the days of mediaeval chivalry, the harness and 
weapons of the Black Prince were thus displayed These necessities of life are for the 
use of the dead man beyond the grave and, possibly without in the least realizing that 
he does so, the hill man attributes spirits to these inanimate objects, that pass 
through the gate of death with the soul of that which had life. Tylor ‘ quotes from 

I Primitive Culture, ’ ’ Vol. I, 479- 483 ; see also the pages that follow for a discussion of what may be the actual 
Abor view (a view of course that is common to his neighbours). 
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Schoolcraft an exceedingly interesting example of this doctrine as it is definitely 
believed by the Ojibwa Indians and follows it up by citing a Border parallel in the 
grim Byke Wake Dirge. 

, The Galong and Dafla rites and beliefs are practically similar to those of the Abors. 

, On a man’s death, so I was informed in the Galong country, a mithan is strangled and . 

■ the soul of the dead man adjured, “ We have given you an anivnal, so trouble us no 
more.” For the dead man might be angry if he had none of his cattle with him. It 
is held that he would, unless pacified by this‘offering, return to his own house in 
company with the spirit who took his life, and slay the remainder of the hou.sehold.; 
The animal sacrificed is eaten by the mourners who formed the funeral procession, ‘ 
and the dead man’s share is laid aside for him and he is told that it is his.' In the 
case of a poor man, or a slave, a fowl is killed and thrown away, without being 
eaten (according to the Abor practice). Apparently it has to be thrown from the left 
hand. The well-to-do have metal utensils, rice, afong and a fire kept on their graves 
for five days. The Daflas of the Subansiri Valley have the strongest possible horror 
of being buried away from their homes. This is also noted by Dalton. I have found 
no such prejudice amongst the Abors. Mishmi burial rites are not unlike the Galong 
and Abor ceremonies described above, but it must be remembered that they 
burn the bodies of people of importance and are said to throw dead slaves into 
the river. These remarks apply especially to the Digaru and Meju tribes. A Chuli- 
kata grave seen on the pathway and near a village in the Mishmi country was 
described to me as a mound surrounded by a bamboo pahsade about 6 foot high. 
Hanging from this fence were two old bird-skins and a plantain leaf bag, which 
was not investigated, but most probably contained grain for making wine. 

There is a general belief in the existence of an unseen world inhabited not only 

by the almost uniformly malevolent .spirits of Nature, the 
demons whom the tribesmen worship, but by the souls of 
hmnan beings and of animals, all of whom go to dwell with the spirits who deprived 
them of life. The souls of the Abor wm/s go to Boki and Bogo, of men to Epom, 
of women and hunters to Nipong, who are considered responsible for their deaths. 
When animals are sacrificed their spirits go to the deities to whom they are devoted. 
Mithan killed during funeral ceremonies go, it is beheved, to the soul of the dead 
owmer, who lives with the spirit who took his life. Ah the spirits of animals eaten as 
food during life accompany the dead person’s spirit at death. Animals found dead 
in the jungle, so I was told by the Minyongs, must have been deprived of life by some 
spirit and to that deity the spirit of the animal goes at death. The Galongs told me 
that if any one who is dead is seen in a dream, it is believed that the soul has died,* that 
is to say, it has left the companionship of the spirit that took the life of its earthly body. 
It is held that the soul may be born again into the company of some other spirit. 
Whether this mutation can be repeated, or whether this regeneration brings the .soul 


Future State. 


» See Buddhism of Tibet, Waddell, p. 491 ; Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. IT, pp. 30, 31. 
2 See Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol II, p. 23. 
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into the presence of the beneficent and omnipotent deity who rules over all the demons 
of Nature could not be gathered. It is quite evident, however, that the doctrine of 
re-in carnation is unknown. 

Rukang Gam of Mishin g gave me the following interesting account of the rites 

that are observed by the Miuyongs when the fields are 
sown. An animal, jf possible a mithan, which is provided 
by the joint subscription of the community , is sacrificed and eaten. The blood after 
being mixed with powdered rice and baked, is poured into a small hole dug in the fields, 
as a sacrifice to earth, the mother. A fowl and an egg are also offered. The fowl is 
eaten, but the skin is put on a pole head upwards and the egg is placed in a basket 
underneath it. Another Abor custom at seed time that I learnt from an equally 
reliable source, is as follows:—A small circle of bamboos about a foot high is erected 
in the village. At one place a wicket-gate is made ; the posts on either side are about 
2 foot 6 inches in height and on each of these two leaves' are fixed. A pig is strangled, 
roasted and eaten, whilst some of the blood is .sprinkled about the altar. There 
is also a custom amongst the Abors for the village to worship the spirits of earth 
and sky when all the sowing is finished. The ceremony takes place somewhere 
between the fields and the village. A milhan, a white fowl and three eggs are offered 
in sacrifice; the mithan and the fowl are killed and the blood sprinkled on the 
earth. Along bamboo is set up and the heads of the mithan and the fowl are 
fastened on sticks and bound close together to the long pole, whilst the eggs are fastened 
underneath in a basket. The carcasses, at the close of the ceremony, are taken 
home and eaten. 

These rites illustrate what Clodd has described as "a vital connexion between 
‘ ‘ man and earth the mother. Hunger as the primal imperative need brought his wits 
‘ ‘ into play ; and hence a body of magical rites as one among other devices to 
“ obtain the meat which perisheth, rites which lie at the core of barbaric and pagan 
‘ ‘ religions. ” ^ 

The Minyongs of the Dihang valley say that when the rice crop is about a foot 
high, that is to say some little time before harvest, it is a custom (not by any means 
invariably observed) to perform harvest rites to Ali Ango U-yu.^ Six wands in two 
rows of three are put up. The wands are peeled (see figure A) and over this powdered 
rice is scattered. A red cock is killed and the blood is .sprinkled over the powder and' 
wands. The body of the cock together with raw ginger {kekir) is offered in sacrifice. 

If the weather is so bad as to threaten the crops, the Galongs believe that the 
adverse climatic conditions may be due to the evil influences or conduct of some member 
of another community. Accordingly, so I was told, a platform is erected on four big 
bamboos. On this the mini sits for five or six days making incantation to improve the 
weather or, when these conditions are attributed to malign human influence, calling 
the name of the evilly-disposed person and invoking the spirits, “ So and so is pointed 


1 The Abor name for this is tan and the Galong ainchi. Lorraine defines tang as “ the name of a tree. ” 
Quarterly Review, No. 428, July 1911, Art 5, Prim'tfve man on his own origin. 

8 Lorraine gives ali as an alternative to apin (01 ap im) am for “ crops.” Ali luejins rice grain. 
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out to you ; do what you will with him.” This magic is believed to be potent and 
effective enough to cause in extreme cases the death of the person against whom the 
enchantment is directed. 

The rainfall in the hills is remarkably heavy and consequently the magical control 
of rain is exerted towards preventing it and not to encourage heavier or more continu¬ 
ous showers than naturally occur. The Dallas on the Kamla river who prophesied the 
wrath of the god when I indulged in revolver practice almost within the precincts of 
a village, may have been influenced by the forebodings of an uneasy conscience, 
(although they had encouraged my shooting at a distance from the houses, the con¬ 
ditions in each case being of course perfectly and obviously safe), but the fact seems 
interesting enough to record, with the observation that the rain god lived up to his 
reputation. No ceremonies similar to those described by Frazer ‘ for preventing rain 
have been noticed. 

After harvest the Abors sprinkle afong and powdered rice on the earth round 
the groups of granaries, but I have not seen this done. This rite, it was explained, 




Figure A. 

is a form of tribute to Doing Anggong the spirit of the sky, the husband-, und Kine- 
dene the spirit of the earth the mother, an idea that parallels Ovidt’s description of 
the marriage of earth and sky. The pig that is killed at this fes'cival is eaten without 
ceremony or any dedication ; it is not regarded as an act of worship. 

The emblem erected when breaking out fresh “jhums” hears a distinct resemblance 
to the emblems used by the Tibetans to scare away demons.* 

Amongst the Galongs the harvest rites are prompted by similar ideas. Long fence¬ 
like altars are erected in the Cultivation .(where the ritual is performed) in honour of 
the spirits of the fields such as Pirku Pirte Ali and Yapom. The sun-god is also a 
god of agriculture and is worshipped in the same way ; all that is grown is in his power 
and he is regarded as tfc>.e most powerful of all the spirits of the field. Plate XII 
shows a Galong harvest altar. 

Th® Minyong rites accorded to the spirits of battle appear to be far more in the 

nature of auguries to see if they are favourably inclined 

The War God. . . . m 

than propitiatory sacrifices. It is quite possible that at 

1 Frazer, The Golden Bough, Ed 1911, Vol. I, p 270 et seq. 

2 Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 485, The Angong Abors have beep distinctly influenced in their religion by 
their Memba neighbours. 
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one time liuman sacrifices were made to Piangand his fellow war gods Pekang and Yebo, 
as stated in the not altogether fortunate account of the people that has appeared in 
the public press. But careful investigation has failed to discover that human sacrifice 
is still practised. Only .slaves or captives taken in war could be offered, and wdiy, as the 
materialistic Abor and Galong of to-day has remarked to me on more than one occasion, 
waste anything so valuable over the cerembny. That it was not any reluctance to 
admit to killing human beings is fairly established by the fact that the recognized 
power of the ma.ster to hang incorrigible .slaves and the death-dealing magic attri¬ 
buted to the medicine men were incidentally discovered during the inquiry into the 
sacrifices to the spirits of war. 

The Minyong Abors, according to one of their conduct the augury in the 

following way.:— 

Certain of the fighting men go out, .some little way from the village, and first of 
all make a stand in which they place their spears the heads pointing in the direction of 
the enemy’s village. In front of this they make two fences leading tow^ards a big long 
basket with a wdde opening to it, as shewn in the accompanying figure. 

A red cock is then killed as an offering to the Spirit of War, the bird that is sacri¬ 
ficed acting as the medium through which Piang replies to his votaries. One of the war- 



A fence. 

B basket. 

C mouth of basket. 
D c o c k beheaded 
and thrown on 
ground. 


riors holds cock by the head another holding its tail. The bird is then beheaded and, 
with the words, “If w^e are to be successful may the body of the cock enter the 
basket, ’ ’ the headless body is thrown on the ground between the fences and sprinkled 
with a powder of Indian corn and roasted grains of rice. This ceremony is not per¬ 
formed by the mirii. If the c^ock dashes into thebasket the omen is of course favourable 
and the foray takes place. If thc' raid is successful, fowls, pigs and other animals are 
sacrificed to the spirit of war whilst the prisoners (generally children) are kept as slaves. 
If, on the other hand, the cock does not enter the basket and the omens are therefore 
unfavourable, the men take a few steps beyond the altar in the direction of the enemy’s 
village, and then go back to their own homes without speaking and enter the moshap 
for the night. The other villagers avoid meeting their eyes, lor there .is a superstition 
that, under these ciremnstances, “if four eyes are together” then tho people of the 
village who looked will die from a discharge of blood from the mouth. Tho other 
dwellers in the moshap also take care to avoid them. A year must elapse, so it was 
stated, before the augury can be taken again. 

The Galongs say that they make an image of Peka, their war god, of cane leaves 
on a bamboo frame. On this a helmet is placed. The mirii calls upon Peka to give the 
w^arriors power and lust for battle. A fowl is sacrificed to a small image or a pig to a 
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large one and the blood is smeared on its helmet and body. This ceremony takes place 
before going out to fight. If they are fortunate enough to capture any children they 
make slaves of them and perhaps sell them ; they categorically denied sacrificing their 
prisoners to Peka. 

The extracts from Robinson's “ Account of Assam ” given by Mackenzie* must 

be read with caution, but the following passage referring to 
i,e.sser Spmts. Mikirs, would apply equally to the Abors and Galongs 

on the right bank of the Brahmaputra (whom, in many ways, thej' resemble) and 
illustrates the difiiculty of cataloguing the less important spirits or describing the rites 
associated with them. ‘ ‘ Propitiatory offerings have constantly to be made by in- 
' ‘ dividuals to evil spirits whose names and numbers are indefinite. They are demons 
‘ ‘ of the higher hills of the streams and even of large bils, or collections of water, and 
‘ ‘ some are household devils . . worshipped by way of disarming their malice. The 
“ list may be increased at any time by the discovery of new devils . .... The names 
“ of the dead are also reckoned among the powers of evil.” The propitiation of the 
spirits of the dead, that is considered necessary by both Abors and Tibetans** has 
already been mentioned *; the possibility of having to add yet another to the army 
of spirits demanding propitiation is illustrated by the reply of an Abor to my inquiries 
after the water god. ‘ ‘ Oh 5^es ! of course there is a spirit in the water, but I have not 
yet worshipped him.” Passing over Motan Taran (the spirit of earthquake) and Mug- 
ling the spirit of thunder (who may be worshipped with Doing Anggong, but with less 
ceremony), we come to the demons of domestic animals and the spirit of the woods. 

If swine fever or some other epidemic attacks the pigs in a village, it is attributed 
to the malevolence of a spirit Petpum, who is exorcised by what is called the Eg 
Agam (eg meaning a pig and agam, “ genna ”). The elders decide on this ritual in 
council, and the youths who act as the village criers announce it for the following 
day. Next morning three of the villagers, each holding a stick, to which an egg is tied 
and millet seed (a/)ong) and ginger is bound, and followed by the criers, make a house 
to house visitation, grunting and squeaking like pigs as they go. When the proces¬ 
sion reaches the door of a house, the owner puts food, apong and ginger in the pigs’ 
trough, which the exorcisers devour keeping up as much as possible their imitation of 
the animal. They then enter the house and eat and drink with the household. Every 
house must be visited in this way before evening. When all the houses have been visited 
the exorcisers go down to some neighbouring stream and throw the sticks into the 
water. The next three days are observed as genna.” No one in the village goes 
to the fields nor may rice be husked. 

Although not so clear an example of suggestive magic, or rather ritual, as the 
Eg Agam, the yearly mithan festival, called Asho Agam, in its strengthening of the 
cattle fences (against presumably an inroad, of vast herds) possesses a similar 
interest. The object of this agam, to discard the less satisfactory term of “ genna ”, 


1 Mackenzie, North-East Frontier of Bengal, p. 537, et seq. 

2 Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p, 493. 


3 P. 75 * 
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is to give security to the cattle and to increase the herds. On the day fixed 
for the beginning of the agam the villagers assemble at the bringing with 

them apong and rice, which they eat there. For the next five days the men of 
the village busy themselves in renewing the cattle fences used throughout the 
country to prevent the mithan straydng from their feeding grounds in the jungle into 
the fields. During this period it is taboo fpr the women to go to the fields. Should 
any woman break this taboo it is believed that the cattle belonging to her household 
will break through the fences and destroy the crops. On the sixth day of the agam, 
the men of the village make new mithan ropes of the usual jungle fibres On the 
.seventh day and following days if necessary, the cattle are all rounded up and brought 
in from the jungle. The satkia hingak ceremony, or operation, is then performed on 
the calves. This consists in cutting the beasts’ ears, a distinctive mark being 
adopted by each sept. 

In the Abor hills and as far west as the Dafla country the holok tree is regarded 

as the abode of the Wood Spirit. His home, up the Subari- 

rhe .Spirit of the Forest. pointed out to uie ill an immense hollow tree. In 

the Abor hills this tree deity is a most sinister spirit. The Gam of Kalek called this 
spirit Pom-ti-are, but from the statements made by a man from Riu and by the Gam of 
Yagrung (a most intelligent and widely travelled blackguard) I gathered that it was 
held to be a manifestation of Bpom, who apparently haunts the high hills, the jungle in 
general and the holok tree in particular. This spirit is wont to disguise himself as a 
man and, appearing in the form of a kinsman from a di.stant village, lures some un- 
forttmate away into the jmigle and kills him. So when any one is missing and cannot 
be accounted for, the people of the village go out into the forest armed with swords, 
bows, and arrows, to look for him. And tliey go to the holok tree and say to it, 
‘ ‘ O holok tree, give us back our brother and we will make to you a sacrifice.” Then, 
to compel the holok tree to urge the spirit that dwells within it to restore its victim, 
the villagers hack at the trunk with their swords and shoot their arrows into its limbs. 
After this demonstration they go back to their village and await the home-coming of 
the wanderer ; hope is not abandoned for about two months. If the man returns 
a mithan or pig is given as a thanksgiving feast, that is miaccompanied by any rites 
or religious ceremony. The belief in the minds of the Abors that associates the 
holok tree with the spirit of the woods as the power responsible for the death of 
tlie.se unfortunates, is strengthened in their minds by the occasional di.scovery of 
human bones at the roots of this particular tree. From what is known of the Dihang 
valley colonies these bones cannot be the traces of old Abor graves ; they may be 
regarded, almost with certainty, as the remains of a pre-Abor race. The skulls 
would possess some scientific interest and it is hoped that it may be possible to obtain 
a .specimen. 

This Memoir on Galong and Abor has been written with the recognition that 

it is a very incomplete account of their lives and their 
religion ; but it is based on notes made in the country and 
nqt extracted from the works of others. As regards the religion enough has been 
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gathered to show that these hill-men have advanced some way towards polytheism,' ah 
though their beliefs are still entirely in keeping with the accepted definition of animism * 
And here we leave the hill-man to his future hopes and present fears, at the mercy 
of the spirits with whom he has peopled the world of nature around him. Certain f cul¬ 
tures, such as the absence of human sacrifice, may differ, but in the main the study rf 
these tribes brings before us as if by the wave of a magician’s wand, the life of tlie wik1 
races of north-western Europe two thousand years ago. The time machine is ours # 
will when we step into the fairy-ring that encircles the life of the hill peoples on t^t 
North-Eastern Frontier of our Indian Empire. 
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appp:ndix I. 

The following genealogies learnt in Kebang best describe one form at least of 
the Abor ideas of creation. 

Table I. 

Donyi, the Sun. 




ISING : 

(the tree) 

w. 


Tling (the 8toiie) /. 


Pedqng 
the rain 


See Table II. 


.■"‘1 

DOTJNG 


r — 

J.^INKAR 

killed by a falling 
rock became a 
spirit, and the 
ghost that haunts.] 


Limgk 

host in the clouds and 
became NiponG, 
the spirit of the waters. 


and 

kniYes 


Table II. 

PRDONG, the Rain. 


DOBUI 

II 

Btnsni 

DoNI 

1 

■ 

. 1 ■ 


DOMI 

l-.. 

Migom 

Minvong 

yAi>i, 

Ninuu, 

Nibo 

KaRi, 

i 

i 

worker 

Yasi, 

makers 

a quo 


maker of 

iu 

■ ‘ Father 

of arrows, foreigners. Kuiu Kumuing 

awords 

brass. 

of all 

1 




Dobano Doro 


Dor I, Doshi, 
father of father of 
Banji, Robo Riga; Simonc. 
maker (all spirits), doubt- 


Dopang 
I 


t \ 


the first of 
singers and 
dancers. 


(kilTctiTy 
wild ’ 

boar), 


i i 


of cloths; 
said to 
have 
^one up 

river and 
a 

Tibetan. 


I 


fill 
unless 
regarded 
a.s a 

saint. 


Panggi I' 


Table III- 


One of the Kebang Gams gave me the following :— 

ISING = IUNG 


Pkkeno 
( a small bird) 


JEBI (the Rat). 

A quo all burrowing and creeping things 
are descended. 


a quo all bird.s. 

The other Kebang Gam having traced the descent of the elephant Sita from 
Pedong told the following nursery tale: — 

The elephant was a stupid and clumsy child and .so his mother got angry with him 
and hit him on the face with an axe. She tried to get it out, but it stuck and grew 
there and became his trunk. But he was .still very stupid and did not even try to 
learn how to jirepare his food, or winnow out the corn. So one day when they 
were winnowing together she picked up the big winnowing fans, one in each hand and 
hit him over the head with them — hard. So hard that they too stuck there and 
l)ecame the great flapping ears he has to this day. But yet he reiiiaiued very foolish 
and helpless and his mother threw the tongs at him one day wdien he was unusually 
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provoking, and they became his tusks. And then the elephant went away into the 
forest: but as a punishment for his laziness and stupidity he wears dhan-pounders 
on his feet as a punishment—and you can still see the marks of them, down in the 
country where the elephant lives. 


APPENDIX II. 

A. Dobang Septs. 

Not only are the septs given below exogamous, but the septs given in group I 
do not intermarry amongst tliemselves; they marry into group II. The reason 
given is that each group is descended from one man. This prohibition is referred 
to on p. 9 and 54 and forms an interesting comparison with the Minyong custom that 
appears to allow intermarriage between the various Kuri or Kumuing septs resident 
in a village. It has been gathered that the Boris, who appear to intermarry with 
the Western Minyongs (in so far as Minyong men take Bori wives) observe the 
Galong custom of taboo within their groups. 



Group 7, 


Group II. 


I’Dabing. 

1 Kaking. 
i Ringu. 
[Rlsong. 


(Moba. 

Kaking village . . - 

Dorkong 

.. < Mausir. 
[Sapiri. 

Basar 

Sengo. 

vSenjum. 

Senkak. 

Kadu 

(| Boru. 

' ■ 1 Nibo. 

Dharing 

Maktong. 

Miggo. 

Tonkar. 

Kalom 

I'Chako. 
j Chajum 
■ ■ 1 Jumper. 


Tori. 


[Eango. 




Davor. 

Neola. 

Neojum 


B. 

Karko Septs. 



Koku ; Yugeng, Gosang, and Rarasiug are the only Karko villages, Yugeng 
and Gosang are called Kobuk collectively. 

The Septs below are in alphabetical order. The villages in which they are 
found are opposite their names. 

Sept. Village. Sept. Village. 

Ali Kol\u. Buang (or Burang) Kobuk Koku. 

Amir Koku. Buintin Kobuk. 

Apang Kobuk Koku Rarasing. Deo Koku. 
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Sept. 

Village. 

Sept. 

Village. 

Derang 

Koku. 

Lejo 

Koku. 

Donkar 

Koku. 

Lepak 

Koku. 

Donki 

Koku. 

Muirne 

Koku. 

Ebu 

Koku Kamsing. 

Muirseiig 

Koku. 

Jonbang 

Koku. 

Noveng 

Kobuk Ramsing. 

Jonke 

Koku 

Nangu 

Ramsing. 

Jontin (or Pankam ?) Koku. 

Nokar 

Kobuk Koku 

Jopir 

Karko 

Koku. 

Koku. 

Nunkar 

Ramsing. 

Kobuk Ramsing. 

Karne 

Kobuk. 

Pakjon 

Koku. 

Karseng 

Kobuk. 

Pane 

Koku. 

Kene 

Koku. 

Pase 

Koku. 

Keseng 

Koku. 

Patuk 

Kobuk. 

Kibo 

Koku. 

Puirne 

Koku. 

Kiiio 

Koku. 

Puirseng 

Koku. 

Koleng 

Koku. 

Rane 

Kobuk. 

Ivcde 

Koku. 

Rasheng 

Kobuk. 


The sept Karko gives its name not only to the village of Koku (as an alternative) 
but to the entire clan. 


TABLE III. 




SERIATIONS. 
Type Specimen: Abor. 


Pr&portions of Head {Cephalic Index). 

'Proportions of Nose (Nasal Index). 

Average 

.. 76-43 

Average 

. 86*28 

Maximum 

.. 8i*7 

Maximum 

. 105-4 

Minimum 

.. 70-7 

Minimum 

73*5 

Range .. 

10 

Range 

' 1 

32 1 

i 


Stature. 


Average 
Maximum 
Minimum 
Range.. 


158*6 

173-8 

143*4 

30*4 


Indices. 

Number 
of 1 

subjects i 


Head. 


1 

•1 

Long heads 

t 70 and under 

72*5 

5 i 

Dolichocephalic 

» 72'5 .. .. 

75 

22 1 

Medium heads 

J 75 

77*5 

28 1 

Meso cephalic 

\ 77 5 „ „ 

80 

24 , 

Broad heads 



^ j 

Brachy-cephalic 

} 80 ,, ,, 

82-5 



Nose. 


i 
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MEJASUREMENTS OF FEMALE MEMBERS OF THE ABOR TRIBE TAKEN AT KOMSING AND BALEK IN 

MARCH AND APRIL 19:2. 
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0 ! 

^ ! 

to \ 

c 

0 I 

4 J ! 
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'0 

5 

ac 

G 

4 J 

*4 ; 

4 Hi 

•c ^ 

0 

4 

7 

% 

-1 

Yapan 

Kebang .. 

± 40 

1570 

1572 

816 

1194 

188 

141 1 

1 ! 

75 'O j 

116 j 

126 

•• 

48 

39 

81-2 

"3! 

1 

422 

235 

108 


Papang . . 

Rotuiig . . 

±25 

1515 

1522 

858 

1172 

183 

144 i 

787 

120 ■ 

122 

•• 

39 

38 

97*4 

Ill 1 

395 

221 

98 
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±30 

1450 i 

1 1488 

81 4 

j 1142 ! 

1 1 

186 

[ 

140 

75*3 
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118 

i 

i 

1 

.. 

37 

90*2 

113 

382 

219 

98 


Y amo 

- • t 

+ 25 

1458 

1502 

780 

1 1 

i 

191 

i 

140 

73*3 

128 

127 


42 1 

40 

95*2 

1*4 

368 

225 

99 
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Duna 

; Romkong. 

±20 

1465 

I coo 

1 

775 

j 1106 

! 

t 

1 174 

! 

141 

81-o 

97 

129 

75*2 

i 

41 

37 

j 90*2 

98 

1 399 

1 239 
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Ka 

! 

±25 
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i 

; 766 

■ 1127 i 

186 
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76-3 

T09 
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83*2 

42. 

37 

1 88*1 

1 

96 
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1 333 
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Yapak .. i 

' ,, ..i 

‘ +25 j 

' I 

1465 ! 

, 

1501 

808 

1 1163 

i 

189 

146 

77*2 

III 

134 

i 

1 82-8 

1 

j 37 

35 

j 

1 94*6 

96 
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! 219 
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Roing .. 1 

i 

±30 1 
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j 
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1 
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77*2 
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j 
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i 

1 39 

I 
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99 
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■ 59 
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»» • • 

i 

±35 1 
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75*9 

i 
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|. 44 

1 
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99 
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! 
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±20 
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72*9 
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i 

40 

i 

1 34 

j 

1 
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i 
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j 
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97 

i 
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r ' 
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1 1032 
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j 
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t 
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110-9 

128.3 

i 80*8 

41*3 
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i 89*1 

i 
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397*1 

228*3 

1 I 03'2 
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HARVEST ALTARS. 


















ICXPtANATION OF PLATE XIII. 

Designs on Bowls from the Abor Country. 

Fig. I.— Fish. 

,, 2.—Lotus. 

>> 3 * Wheel of Life ? or a portion of one of the Seven Personal Gems. 

,, 4.—Fish. 

„ 5-—Eanner of Victory. 

,, 6.—Wheel of Life. 

,, 7.—Sacred Shell. 

,, 8.—The Noose of Love. 

,, 9.—The Bowl. 

,, 10.—Lotus. 

,, II. —Umbrella. 

Figs. I, 2 and. 3 are on a bowl in the possession of Lt.-Col. A. B. Lind.say, 2nd 
Gurkha Rifles, and are about half natural size. The other designs on this bowl are 
similar to those numbered 4-11 which are taken from a specimen in the possession 
of the author. 
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EXPLANATION OF PT.ATE XIV'. 

Designs on Bowls from the Abor Country. 

Fig. I.— Wheel of Life (simplified). 

,, 2.—Umbrella, 

,, 3.—Fish. 

,, 4.—The Bowl. 

„ 5.—Lotus. 

,, 6.—Sacred Shell. 

,, 7.—The Noose of Love. 

,, 8.—Banner of Victory. 

,, g.—Design at Base of cleat. 

,, 10.—Design round lower edge outside. 

These designs are on a bowl in the collection of the Indian Museum. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATP: XV. 

Designs on Bowls from the Abof Country. 

Fig. I.—Banner of Victory. 

,, 2.—Fish. 

,, 3.—The Bowl. 

Figs. 4, 5, 7.—Different forms of Lotus. 

Fig. 6.—Symbolical letter. 

,, 8.—Design at Base of cleat. 

Figs. 1-4 are on a bowl in the collection of the Indian Museum, and figs. 5-8 on 
another in the same collection. 


Plate XV. 





Mem. Asia! . Soc. Bengal, Vol.V, 1913. 






DESIGNS ON BOWLS FROM THE'ABOR COUNTRY. 



EXPLANATION OF PLATE XVI. 

Designs on Girdle-Discs. Tatto-marks. Patterns on Coats. 

Pigs. r-8.—Western Dafla Girdle Discs. 

,, 9-14.—Tatto marks. 

Fig. 9. — Minyong, forehead (old). 

,, 10.— Pasi, forehead (men). 

,, II. — Pasi, mouth and chin (women). 

,, 12.— Minyong, forehead (modern). 

)j 13-—Eeg marks, back of calf. 

,, 14.— Tibetan Trigram, Hor-yig. 

Figs. I 5 "i 7 -—Designs on Coats obtained by Pasials from the Mishmis. 





































EXPl^ANATION OF PI.ATE XVIII. 

Abor Weapons, etc. 

Figs, r, 7.—Quivers with cane pockets for spare bow-strings (pp. 47, 48). 

.. 2, 4, 5, 6.—Swords in bamboo scabbards (p. 48). 

Fig. 3 —Dao ill sheath (p. 48). 

,, 4. —Small knife in sheath. 

,, 9.—Bear-skin sword-sling ornamented with jaw of large carnivore (p. 48). 
,, 10.—Spear. 

Figs. II, 13.^— Bronze discs or merangs of the Minyougs. 

Fig. 12.—Bronze charm in the form of a tortoise. 
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Vol. V. 


Plate XVllI. 


Abor Weapons, etc. 
























EXPLANATION OF PLATE XIX. 

Ahor Musical Instruments, etc. 

Figs. 1, 2. — Bamboo jews’ harps. 

Fig. 3.— Bamboo comb. 

^ — Wind instrument made of gourd and bamboos. 

,> 5 - — Comb made of fish-bone. 

Figs. 6, 7, II, 12.— Small bronze bells. 

Fig. 8.— Wooden tobacco pipe. 

9.— Tobacco and lime boxes connected by cane strings. 

,,10.— Tobacco pipe of white metal. . 1 • -j 

i3._Tinder pouch of monkey’s skin with steel. The flint is carried insi e 

the pouch. 

F'igs. 14-17 .— Beyop discs. 




Plate XIX. 
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Abor Musical Instruments, etc. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XX. 
A bar Clothing, etc. 

Fig. I. —Rain coat made of coarse fibre. 

,, 2. — “ Apron” of fibre and deer-skin worn behind. 

,y 3.—Gourd bottle with cane covering. 

,, 4. — Bamboo haversack. 

Figs. 5-8. — Patterns on cloth. 
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Abor Clothing, etc. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXL 
Abor Metal Work. 

Figs, r-7.— Charms. 

,, 8-16.— -Bracelets. Figs. 10 and 14 worn by women, others worn by men 
and often used in striking an enemy. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXII. 

Abor and Dafla Hats. 

The specimens, except figs. 3, 9 and ii, are made of cane ornamented with 
pieces of bear-skin (figs, i, 2, 4), with fibre dyed red (figs. 1, 2), with bills or skulls of 
horubills (figs. 2, 3), with boars’ tusks (figs. 2, 4, 5), with feathers (figs. 5), or a strip of 
horn (fig. 6). Figs. 7 and 8 represent war-helraets strengthened, to turn a sword- 
cut, by vertical strips of cane. Figs. 3, 9 and 11 represent hats made of skin, either 
pig-skin, moulded into shape (fig. 9) or of .sewn deer-skin (fig. 11). 

Fig. 6 represents a Dafla hat; the remainder specimens from the Abor country. 
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Abor and Dafla Hats. 




EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXIII. 

Bronze Bowls from the Abor Country. 

Designs from these bowls are reproduced on Plates XIII-XV. 
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Plate XXII!. 


Bronze Bowls from the Abor Country. 
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